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COUNTRY LIFE, December 12, 1941 





-_ PERSONAL 


IRD SEED. Excellent mixture for all 
small cage birds; 3 Ibs... 5/-...7 Ibs., 10/6 
14 Ibs., 20/-.... Mixture for Parrots, ete., 1 pint, 
2/4...6 pints, 12/6...20 pints, 39/- Packed free 
and carriage paid.—-G. TELKAMP & SONs, 
Ltp., 144, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


OOKS. Have you any fine large books 

published before 1850 with coloured 
plates of flowers, birds, views of towns, 
costumes of various nations, especially 
Switzerland and Russia? If so, please offer 
them to B. R., care WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
BANK Ltp., 21, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.l. High prices offered for choice 
collections. 


CHAPEAUX THERESE creates MODEL 
HATS at moderate prices. 
SPECIALISES in re a at 
Call or write, 10, Margaret St., . Mus 2695. 


REAM. Lines and wrinkles disappear 

like magic with Hormone SKIN CREAM. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Trial pot Is. 9d. 
Write to H. K. Laboratory (C.L.), 37, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 


DREDGING of Lakes and Streams : Con- 
struction of new Dams and Spillways; 
Land Drainage Schemes. Estate maintenance 
and improvement work of all descriptions 
Advice and estimates without obligation. 
Illustrated brochure No. C6/38 free on 
request J. B. Carr, LTp., Contractors, 
Pettenhall, Staffs. 


FARMING CAREER Boy received on 
gentleman's country estate, 25 miles 
London; full personal tuition: live with 
principal; moderate inclusive terms; highest 
references.— Write Box sal. 


INE ART GOODs, Pictures, Furniture, 

Effects, ete., packed, removed, stored 
or shipped by ELMORE, COOKE & CO., 15, 
New Burlington Place, W.1.  Estd. 1871. 
Enquiries invited. REGENT 0874. 


For 


SERVICE, PLEASURE AND PROFIT 


BUY NOW 
WITHOUT COUPONS OR PURCHASE TAX 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
G. JETLEY, 24, Bruton Street 


MAYFAIR 3aa4 Berkeley Square, W.1 
~ D, DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, sSIL- 

ER. Wanted in any condition—old or 

new, y > pay best prices. IMMEDIATE 

CASH or offer. Call or send Registered Post. 

Hakkops, London, S.W.1. SLOANE 1234. 


G? Lb, SILVER, JEWELLERY, 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

vought for cash or exchanged at CHISWELL’S 

LTD., OF 150, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 

(KENS. 0903) and 23, BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 

connoisseurs of furniture, objets d’art, silver, 

Shetfie ld plate, china, glass, etc. 


NICKERBOCKER-BREECHES., 

Please write for Patterns of their first 
quality Materials whilst they are available. 
Old customers can be supplied with renewals 
without coming to London from records kept. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5; Carlos Place, Grosvenor 
Square, W..1, is still one 


OPATINE TINTINGS 
APPLIED DAILY BY EXPERTS IN MY SALONS, 
Beautify the hair and tint to any of the 
following shades : 
Light, medium, dark browns. 
Blonde, auburn and black. 
Also obtainable for SELF-APPLICATION IN YOUR 
OWN HOME at 6,9 per carton, including Pur- 
chase Tax and postage. Remit P.O. (stating 
shade required) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES 
35,40, Bue kingham Palace Road, 
.1. (only address). 
Tel. : VICTORLA 5943-5944. 


LA VALLIERE, LTD., HAIRDRESSERS AND 
PERMANENT WAVING SPECIALISTS, 125, 
Baker Street, W.1, after being closed for four 
months owing to enemy action, now have 
GREAT PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE RE-OP ore OF THEIR SALONS 
Phone Welbeck 2523/4. 


IFE AFTER DEATH is proved. EXCEL- 

LENT CIRCULATING LIBRARY AT LONDON 
SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. Send 3d. for 
specimen copy Light. 16, Queensberry Place, 
London, 3.W.7. 


EICA. Do your country two good turns. 

SELL Us YOUR LEICA OR OTHER 
MINIATURE for important work and lend 
the money to the Government. We give 
highest prices—WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 
127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


EALS for the Hungry and Homeless are 

still being provided by The silver Lady 
Cafe. Their good work among H.M. Forces 
still continues. See Advt. page 1146. 


MENIATURES TREASURED MEMOR- 

IES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
from any photograph, from 2 guineas. Old 
miniatures — perfectly restored.— VALERIE 
SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.20. (Tel. : Wimbledon 5459.) 
Established 1760. 





London, 


ONOMARK holders have permane! nt con- 


Gidential London address 5/- p.a.—Write 
B.M./MONO 17, W.C.1 


LD MASTERS. Art-investment ! Robert 
Burns by Raeburn, Lovely Ellen Terry 
by Millais, Holbein. Box 864. 
EMOVALS, Packing and _ Shipping. 
Large lift van Cases specially con- 
structed.—JOsEPH C. MOUNT & Co., Steven- 
age Road, 8.W.6. Fulham 2311 (6 lines). 
SAVE COU PONS—by having your SUITS, 
COSTUMES, OVERCOATS turned like 
new—5s. Post or call RENEW-WEAR, LTD., 


15, Broadway, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Abb. 7348. 
UITS FROM SAVILE ROW! A 


GENTLEMAN always looks well dressed 
in savile Row Clothes. UNIFORMS, 
OVERCOATS, LOUNGE, DRESS SUITS, 
new or worn once, by Lesley & Roberts, 
Scholte, Hawes & Curtis, Reakes, = , 4-10 gs. 
—REGENT DRESS Co. (2nd floor), 17, Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, W.1. (Next Cafe. *Monico). 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS | 





“PERSO NAL 


REES. Ring inthe Ne w Year by PLANT- 
ING A LIVING TREE as your gift to the 
future. England is being stripped of her 
beautiful trees.— MILLION SHILLING PLANTING 
FUND, 86, Eccleston Square, 8.W.1. 
AXATION—HAVE YOU ANY TAXATION 
DIFFICULTIES? Such matters as pay- 
ment for repairs on property ; annual gifts to 
relatives and friends ; letting of property on 
a furnished tenancy ; engagement in farming ; 
reduction of income since commencement of 
war. Any enquiry will be treated with 
strictest confidence and receive the special 
advice of a late H.M. Inspector of Taxes. 
Write or phone for appointment. Mr. CYRIL 
KILNER, Byron House, 7, St. James’s Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Tel.: Whi 9278. 


INTER IN WAR-TIME will find us, as 

in previous years, seeking the welfare of 
the poorest in E.C. London. Please help us 
ro give BREAD, GROCERIES, COALS, and 
CHRISTMAS DINNERS (as far as rationing 
may permit) to those in deepest need. FIELD 
(, ANE INSTITUTION (Founded 1841), Vine Hill, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C 
BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 

Details, 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross, 
Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London,W.C.1. 


FURS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for Fur Crusade List from Major 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH 
PASTE.—Successfully used world over. 
Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Timothy Whites & Taylors, 
Ltd. Sole makers—HOWARTHS, 473, Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/9, 2/10, 5/-. 


EDUCATIONAL 


A SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR IMPORTANT WAR-TIME POSTS 
AT 67, QUEENS GATE, 8.W.7, 
OR IN LOVELY COUNTRY 
MANSION NEAK WINDSOR 
Long or intensive courses. "Phone or write 
to SECRETARY for prospectus. Western 6939. 
LACK-OUT NIGHTS. MAKE THEM 
INTERESTING & PROFITABLE 
Under the 2Ist ANNIVERSARY scheme of the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM you can take 
Courses in FREE-LANCE JOURNALISM, STORY 
WRITING OR POETRY at half-fees. No cur- 
tailment. Write for free book : 
“WRITING FOR THE PRESS” 
to Applications Dept. 
i SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
, GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 








ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
Eywoop, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful surround- 
ings. FROEBEL DEPARTMENT for Juniors. 
Advanced courses for other students in FOUR 
LANGUAGES, THE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, 
DRESSMAKING AND SECRETARIAL WORK, 
PREPARATION FOR UNIVERSITIES. A_ few 
bursaries available for particularly promising 
children. Tel. KINGTON 8. 
AKE A SUCCESS OF YOUR LIFE BY 
TAKING A 2 GN. POSTAL COURSE 
IN THE SCIENCE OF PERSONAL SMARTNESS, 
LF EXPRESSION, BEAUTY CULTURE, SLIM- 
Rosa BARRIE (Université de Be auté, 
Paris: affiliated Wanamakers’, Fifth Ave., New 
York), Warrens Way, Effingham, Surrey. 


FFICIAL REFERENCE BOOKS. PUBLIC 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for 
Boys. By post Ils. 1d. GIRLS SCHOOL 
YEAR BOOK. Schools and Careers for Girls. 
By post 8s. 1d.— DEANE & SONS, 31, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 
PETERSTOW COURT, RESIDENTIAL 
RIDING ACADEMY FOR LADIES, 
Ross-on-Wye. Famous for the preparing of 
candidates for the L. of H. Examination and 
for the thorough tuition of the true balanced 
seat as practised by the leading horsemen of 
the world. Girls from 15 years of age accepted. 
HORT STORY WRITING.—There is a 
short cut to successful story writing— 
the Regent way. Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential Branch : Gerrard’s Cross, ‘Bucks. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


& ARPENTER, experienced house building, 

re —_ estate work, etc., wants clange 
as Estate Carpenter. Good tradesman, not 
liable military service, married. Refs. and 
particulars.—Box 874 











ADY, trained, wants beekeeping work. 

Full-time preferred, but willing to com- 
bine it with domestic or other work as 
possible. Age 40, graduate. Adaptable and 
energetic.— Box 87s. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


FARM MANAGER wanted ” for 1,000 

ACRES IN WARWICKSHIRE. Appli- 
cant must have a thorough practical experi- 
ence of the production of accredited milk, 
stock management, arable cultivations and 
cropping, and a sound knowledge of agri- 
culture and market conditions in general. 
One with an Agricultural Diploma preferred, 
and a good organiser capable of handling 
labour and encouraging a team spirit among 
employees is essential. The position offers 
an excellent opportunity and unlimited 
scope for a man with modern progressive 
ideas to whom every encouragement will 
be given by the owner, who expects a high 
standard of Farming. Excellent Farmhouse 
available for Manager, and good accommo- 
dation for employees. Applications giving 
full particulars of training, experience, age, 
whether married (and if so, number of family) 
and salary required, together with copies of 
two testimonials, should be sent to C. 
EKIN, Esq., 30, George Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 15. 

OMAN REPRESENTATIVE required, 

aged 35 or over, for North of England and 
Scotland area. Some experience of livestock 
and selling to Dairy Farmers and Agricul- 
tural Merchants desirable. Able to drive car. 
Salary £250-£300 per annum, car and 
expenses. Progressive post.—Applications in 
writing, with full details of age, experience, 
qualifications, and testimonials, to Box 879. 








FOR SALE Z 


AN TIQUE SILVER. PRESENTS as 
BRILLIANT INVESTMENTS 

Private collector, now R.A.F. will dispose of 
his large, varied collection of ANTIQUE 
SILVER, preferably to appropriate and 
appreciative families. Everything guaranteed 
genuine and a bargain. Pieces from 1700— 
1800, prices from 5/- to 50/- per ounce. Com- 
parison of prices welcomed and requested, 
Full truthful description sent on request. 
Uncashed cheques returned immediately if 
dissatisfied. Box 875. 

BLANKETs, CELLULAK; Cream, Blue, 

Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 in., 42s.: 

72 by 90 in., 36s.; 63 by 84 in., 30s. each, 
post free. —DENHOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


‘ALENDARS. “ FISH 





“FISHING FLEET, 1942.”’ 

Ready Dec. 8th, 3/9, tax and _ post 

paid. Order now for dispatch publication 

day.—H. JENKINS, Photomarine. Lowestoft. 

ARAVANS. WINCHESTER. 12ft. 6ins., 

3 berth, paraffin cooking, sink, table, 

wardrobe and numerous cupboards. £225. 

Free delivery 25 miles. 60 other caravans at 

F.O.C, CARAVAN CENTRE, 200, Cricklewood 
Broadway, N.W. 2. GLAdstone 2234. 


REOSOTE OR TAR. 40 gallons, 46s, 8d. 
de live red: free barrels. FRANK COOPERS, 
Builders’ Merchants, Canterbury. 


URNI TU RE. Sale of Salvage and Pre- 
Purchase Tax hand-made _ Furniture, 
Spring Interior Mattresses on Upholstered 
Divan Base 2ft. 6in. wide. Good condition, 
£6/10/-. Pair 3ft. Solid Mahogany Bedsteads 
with special quality wire spring Mattresses 
and Hair Overlays. Exceptional bargain 
£16/16/- comple te. Enormous Savings !— 
CHIPPENDALE’S WORKSHOPS, 49/51, Lisson 
Grove, N. W. 1. PADD. 9066. 


EAT is the great economiser of fuel—no 
smoke, no sparks. It improves with 
keeping; the fragrance of burning PEAT is 
renowned. Truck-loads sent any part country. 
For price list apply F. RICHARDSON, 215, 
London Rd., Ewell, Surrey. Ewell 2897. 
ATINWOOD Bedroom Suite for Sale, 
complete with double bed. Individual 
craftsmanship and design, beautifully fitted, 
decorative. Suit large room. Also big Oak 
Dining Table. Seen by eg FY — 
Write Box 530, Rays, Cecil Court, Wo. 


TAMPS ! EARLY BRITISH 

COLONIALS.—Selections superb copies 
sent on approval to serious collectors. Terms 
one-third of catalogue price. Also some Mint 
and superb used moderns.—* K,’’ 6, Westhill 
Road, London, 8.W.18. 


WEEDS, lovely, soft, lasting, 14/- yard, 
56in. wide. Write for patterns.—DEN- 
HOLM TWEEDS & BLANKETS. Hawick. Rox. 


TW EEDS. Have your favourite suit copied 
in 
























a Redmayne Countryside tweed. 
Men’s suits from £6 12s. 6d. (26 coupons). 
Ladies’ suits from £4 15s. (18 coupons). 
Satisfaction or money refunded. Patterns 
post free. REDMAYNES, 8, Wigton, Cumber- 








land. 
WANTED 
DDERS, _ CALCULATORS, TYPE- 
WRITERS and SAFES, ete., wanted 


FOR CASH. Highest prices.—TAYLor’s, 
74, Chancery Lane, London, Holborn 3793. 


IR FORCE, NAVAL AND MILITARY 

UNIFORMS—a big price given for these, 
and for TRUNKS, MUFTI, etc. Appointments 
kept. AXFORD & SONS, 304-306, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W.1. Vic. 1934. 

LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AnD 

SHACKLETON pay high prices for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Children’s discarded 
or misfit clothing; Furs, Linen, Silver. Old 
Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or cash by return 
for consignment sent. Established 1860.— 
FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 





FIRE ARMS (old), rapiers, cannon, coach 
horns, models, native curios, sets chess- 
men, flower paper-weights, old gold and silver 
and antique jewellery bought.—PE ARL A —_— 
35, St. Martin’s Court, London, W.C. 


FU RNITURE wanted, large or —y quan- 
tities, unlimited cash.—STONE, 41 Harcourt 
Road, London, N.22. Phone North 3920. 


OOVERS, Refrigerators, Washing Ma- 

chines, Floor Polishers, other Electric 
equipment urgently wanted for cash.—Full 
particulars, SUPER V. AC ‘’ 33, Baker Street, 
London. W ‘elbec k 982. 


IMBER.— WANT = TO PURCH. ASE, 
well-grown parcels of standing timber 
trees—hardwoods and/or softwoods. With or 
without ~. freehold.—B. A. Brown, Timber 
Merchant, Canal Wharf, Leighton Buzzard. 


YPEW RITERS, DESK SAFES, FILING 
CABINETS and all office equipment 

wanted FOR CASH.—MR. Dra, 9, Kingsgate 

Avenue, Finchley, N.3. Phone Fin. 2583. 


INE AND SPIRITS, small or large 
parcels purchased privately. Submit 
details ans prices ._ ee to Box 868, 


EH I¢ ESTATE UTILITY 

VEHIC i ES Ss. “SALOON CARS. TRUCKS 
AND VANS, 

late models of all types purchased for imme- 

diate cash. W. HAROLD PERRY LTD., Station 

Bridge, Wealdstone, Middx. Harrow 2251/2. 


MOTOR CARS 

BROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET.— 
Where to buy and where to sell cars of 

good makes and low mileage.—103, New Bond 

Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


ACK BARCLAY, LTD., wish to purchase 

ROLLS ROYCE and BENTLEY CARS. 
Also other good makes of low mileage.— 
12 & 13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


LIVESTOCK 


V-OX, the No. 1 POULTRY FOOD 

(unrationed). The great wartime egg- 
producer. 90 per cent. albuminoids. Pure 
food. Mixed with mash or scraps will nearly 
double your egg supply. “It is IDEAL asa 
protein supplement for poultry and pigs. 
Ministry of Food. Full directions. 7b. 7/ /6, 
14lbs. 14/-, 28lbs. 24/-, 56lbs. 40/-, lewt. 67/6. 
All carriage paid.—OV-OX BY-PRoDU CTS, 
(Dept. C.L.), Sevenoaks. 
PULLet S, grand lot, 2/5 months. Satis- 

faction assured.—FERNLANDS POULTRY 
FARM, Hanworth Lane, Chertsey. 3252. 














GARDENING 


MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN TALK 


UTHBERT’S, famous as_ growers of 
Fruit Trees for over 140 years, make it 
possible for everyone who has a garden to 
ensure their own supply of health-giyin 
fresh fruit. 8 
Here are some exceptional Bargains of Full 
Fruiting size mature trees, the first year’ 
fruit from which will cover the initiai on 
many times: 


MR. MIDDLETON SAYS! 
CULTIVATE THE CORDON 


Because of their compact form COL \9N 
FRUIT TREES are very suitable for . naj] 


gardens and make excellent screens; 7iir- 
able also for training on walls, ete, 

I have a limited quantity of these ¢ in 
the most popular variety, COX’S O] GE 
PIPPIN, grown on No. 9 STOCK. ich 
promotes early FRUITING. These ( {ons 
are now 3'-4ft. (many taller) and red 
with flower spurs. 

As a special offer I will send four ion 
trees, COX’S ORANGE PIPPIN, ¢ her 
with one Cordon for pollinating, five ion 
trees in all for 25/- carriage paid. ol- 
lections (25 Cordons) for £5 5s. ‘jal 


quotations for larger quantities. hen 
ordering please mention ‘* Cordon Colle n.” 

Further outstanding offers of Fruit J rees 
including : r 

BUSH APPLES, in most of the | ding 
varieties for dessert, a ’ 
ORANGE, ELLISON’S ORANGE, 
GRIEVE, BEAUTY OF BATH, 
TON’S SUPERB, LORD LAMBOL (NE 
MILLER’S SEEDLING, 4/6 and 5/6 °ch,’ 

STANDARD APPLES.—BRAML y's 
SEEDLING, BEAUTY OF BATH, ~ oR. 
CESTER PEARMAIN, ELLI N’S 
ORANGE, NEWTON WONDER, 8/6 ach, 

TRAINED APPLES.—C OX’S ORA GE, 
WORCESTER PEARMAIN, BEAUT: OF 
BATH, ELLISON’S ORANG tL, JA IES 
GRIEVE, BLENHEIM ORANGE, AL- 
LINGTON PIPPIN, 10/6 each. 

BUSH PEARS, in popular sorts, LL- 
LIAM, CONFERENCE, BEURRE HAl a 
LOUIS BONNE OF JERSEY, DOYE. NE 
DU COMICE, FERTILITY, 5/6 eact 

STANDARD  PEARS.—Full Stanc rds 
6ft.stems, FERTILITY, BEURRE HA) »5y, 
WILLIAM, LOUIS BONNE OF JER fy. 
DR. J. GUYOT, CLAPP’S FAVOUK lE 
8/6 each. 

PLUMS.—Strong Half Standards, ur- 
year trees, in the most popular varicties, 
including VICTORIA, BURBANKS, C/AR 
and PURPLE PERSHORE, 5/6 and 6/6, 
Also Full Standard Trees, VICTORIA, 
——= EARLY, DROOPER, etc., 8/6 
each, 

GREENGAGES.—Fine stock of strong 
Half Standards, 7/6 and 8/6 each. 

A large selection of almost all other 
varieties of Fruit Trees are available, for 
which prices will be quoted upon request. 


FRUIT 





SOFT YIELD BIG CROPS 

The vitamin value of soft fruit is pro- 
claimed by all and to encourage the growing 
of this valuable food, here is a special offer of : 

12 RASPBERRY CANES, 3 BLACK 
CURRANTS, 3 RED CURRANTS, which 
I will send for 10/-, carriage paid. 

Other Soft Fruit offers : 

RASPBERRIES.—LLOY D GEORG Eand 
NORFOLK GIANT, 4/- per doz., 30/- per 
100, carriage paid. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—These are very scarce 
this year but I have an excellent stock of 
them in the large popular variety “CARE- 
LESS” at 24/- per doz. Smaller bushes 20/- 
per doz., carriage paid. 

RED CURRANTS in the most popular 
sort, LAXTON’S No. 1, 1/6 each, 15/- per 
doz., 95/- 100. 

BLACK CURRANTS.—Strong two-year- 
old bushes in the popular varieties, SEA- 
BROOK’S BLACK and BALDWIN, 1/3 
each, 12/- per doz. 

CULTIVATED BLACK BERRIES. — 
HIMALAYAN GIANT, 2/6 each. 

Unless otherwise stated, please add 1/+ for 
carriage and packing. Over £1, carriage paid. 


WORLD-FAMOUS ROSES 


Here is another of MY FAMOUS ROSE 
COLLECTIONS, introducing the finest Roses 
of to-day. The Collection consists of one 
each of the following 12 varieties of Bush 
Roses, ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, finest 
red, THE GENERAL, flowing crimson, 
SOUTHPORT, brilliant scarlet, GOLDEN 
DAWN, yellow, MADAME BUTTERFLY, 
apricot pink, SHOT SILK, cherry cerise, 
PICTURE, soft pink, PHYLLIS GOLD, 
yellow, CONQUEROR, orange flame, DAILY 
MAIL, coral red, DUCHESS OF ATHOLL, 
clear orange, OLD GOLD, copper gold. 

I will send one strong bush of each of these 
12 Roses, carriage and packing free, for the 
ridiculous price of 15/-, and with evcry 
Collection will include, absolutely FREE OF 
CHARGE, one bush of the gorgeous R 
CUTHBERT’S PINK PERFECTION, v 
3/-. The catalogue value of this Collect on 
and Free Gift is quite 20/-, 2 Collections © 1d 
2 Free Gifts, 28/-, 3 Collections and 3 , 
Gifts, £2, carriage paid. 

Write to me for any help you may re 
on Gardening matters. 

MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G, CUTHBI 
47, GOFF’S OAK, HERTs. 
Growers of Fruit Trees since 1797. 
OWLING GREENS. We can still su 
SEA WASHED TURF FOR REPAIRS 
SEA SAND and FERTILISERS 
for top-dressing. 
Send your —s to 
MAXWELL M. HART, LTD., 
39, VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1 
Phone : ABBEY 1774-5. 


N-TOUT-CAS. THE LARGEST MAKER® )F 

HARD TENNIS COURTS IN GT. BRIT 
EXPERTS and MATERIAL ready the mot 
the V day arrives. THE EN-TOUT-CAS 
LTD., SYSTON, LEICESTER. 


G4 RDENS DESIGNED AND ( 
J STRUCTED. Sherwood Cup, Ch 
Show, 1927.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, 
Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SE 
of quality —W. J. Unwin, LTD., 5¢ 
men, Histon, Cambs. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : 


Telephone : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 


fair 3771 (10 lines) 


OR SALE IN ABOUT 90 LOTS 


BETWEEN BOURNEMOUTH AND SALISBURY 


THE PICTURESQUE 


HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE OF 


Comprising— 
44 PRIVATE HOUSES, 
Cottages and Shops. 


DAMERHAM 





Accommodation Fields and 

future Building Sites in and 

about the Village and at 
Tidpit. 

Also several Cottages and 

Building Plots at Sandle- 

heath near Fordingbridge. 


WEST PARK FARM, 
SANDLEHEATH, 
OF 112 ACRES 


BRICKHILL BRICK 





YARD, Small Holdings, 
Cottages, | Accommodation 


DAMERHAM VILLAGE. Fields and Building Sites at 


Lopshill and Lower Daggons. 


PROPERTIES AT DAMERMAM VILLAGE. 


BOULSBURY WOOD OF 
297 ACRES 
and 
KEEPER’S COTTAGE. 
The whole extending to about 


990 ACRES 


and forming 
PART OF THE WEST 
PARK ESTATE 





Also for disposal are about 


23,000 CUBIC FEET OF 
OAK TIMBER 








and other trees standing in 
Kingland Copse and else- 
where. 
The Freehold to be offered for Sale by Auction at the RED LION HOTEL, SALISBURY, on THURSDAY NEXT, 
DECEMBER 18, at 11.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Solicitois: Messrs. DAY, WHATELY & CO., Godalming, Surrey 
Auctioneers: Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford, Surrey: and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 


COTTAGES AT SANDLEHEATH. KEEPER’S COTTAGE, 





ABOUT 50 MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 


GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 120 ACRES 





F lec- 
tricity. Telephone. Com- 


Central heating. 


Occupying a delightful 
position in  parklike 


surroundings, high up, 

facing south and com- 

manding fine views of 
the South Downs. 


The House is approached 


y an avenue drive of 





alfa mile in length with 

dge at entrance. Lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
illiard room, 9 bed and 

dressing, 3 bathrooms. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE. GOLF. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





HUNTING. 


Agents : (32,974.) 


pany’s water. 


Stabling. Garage. Several 


Cottages. Farmhouse. 


UNIQUE 
GROUNDS 


with lawns, rose garden, 
lake, 


walled 


croquet lawn, 
swimming 


kitchen 


pool, 
garden, rich 
feeding pasture and wood- 
land. 
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Tetapene ee. N I C H O L AS Telegraphic Addresses : 


( 
R e “Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 
egent | 3377 (Established 1882) “Nicholas, ar on ‘a 


Reading 4661 (2 lines) LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 ; 1, STATION ROAD, READING. 


BY DIRECTION OF LADY HOYLE. 
BANNEY ROYD, EDGERTON, WANTAGE, BERKS 


HUDDERSFIELD 


FOR SALE THIS MAGNIFICENT AND BEAUTIFULLY 
EQUIPPED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
standing ina high, lovely and secluded position, in a most exclusive residential district. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, very up-to-d: 
kitchen. 


Reading 26 miles. Oxford 18 miles. 


A DELIGHTFUL, LUXURIOUS MODERN RESIDENCE 


BUILT REGARD-_ 
ro rene Main electric light. Main water. Main drainage. Central heating. 
CONVENIENCE 


THAT MODERN LARGE GARDEN, MOSTLY FLOWER BEDS AND LAWNS. 
LUXURY AND _ o _ 
COMFORT CAN LARGE GARAGE, 


SUGGEST 
6 principal and 5 secon- 
dary bedrooms with " , 7" z 
Silos de hak ieee PRICE £3,500. VACANT POSSESSION 
rooms, a superb suite 
polar ae niet Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephon 
me .. Fs mae ao Reading 4441/2), and 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 (Telephon 
with — Ease cooxer, Regent 0293 and Regent 3377.) 
tinely equipped laundry. 
. . Polished oak floors, oak 
panelling, central heating, most comprehensive electric light installation, everything 
in perfect order. Gardener's cottage. Stabling. Large garage. Glass-houses and lovely 
gardens, beautifully disposed and stocked with rare flowering shrubs and trees. Apart BERKSHIRE 
from its desirability as a residence, it is particularly suitable for use as a Nursing 

Home, Clinic, Convalescent Home, Hospital, or other similar purpose. 


“IN ABSOLUTELY PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT.” 





London in 30 minutes. Handy for River and Golf. 


one s MEssRS CHOLAS % ‘o € iceadillv « 7) ; . 7 
Agents : MESSI NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1 A LITTLE OLD-WORLD HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
BY DIRECTION OF LADY HOYLE WITHIN 2% MILES OF MAIDENHEAD STATION (MAIN G.W. RLY.). 
BANNEY ROYD, EDGERTON, HUDDERSFIELD Tee ee See eee 
SALE OF ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE AND Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, cloakroom, [5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, good office 
EFFECTS INCLUDING Main electric light and power. Main water. Modern Drainage. 
Costly Persian and other carpets and rugs. curtains and hangings of fine quality. Telephone. Aga cooker. 
Oak, Walnut and mahogany bedroom suites, bedsteads, bedding and linen. Jacobean "RRYV PRETTV @ ay 77 he SORT 
tables, sideboard and armehairs. Examples of Sheraton and Chippendale. A cet of VERY PRETTY GARDEN. ROSE BEDS, LAWN, BTC. 
Louis XVI fauteuils in tapestry, writing and other tables, settees, divan chairs, cabinets, IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 


a quantity of silver. Old oriental and English porcelain, bronzes, pewter and Objects 
Wart of all kinds. Oil paintings, water colour drawings and prints. Domestic china and 


glass. The outdoor effects including plants, orchids and an “* Ateo ”’ motor lawn mower, GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. [2 NEW LOOSE BOXES. 
which 

Messrs. NICHOLAS in conjunetion with Messrs. HOLLIS & WEBB will SELL PRICE £2,750 

BY AUCTION on Monday, January Sth, 1942, and the following day at 11 a.m. pre- VACANT POSSESSION. 


cisely each day 


ON VIEW : Saturday, January 3rd. Further particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Telephone 


Catalogues (price 1 - each) may be had of the Auctioneers at their Offices : SRS. ; ID) ¢ ane C3  g iccadillv ‘4 7 : 
NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. (Telephone Regent 0293 and Reading 4441/2), and 4, ey ey Be Lae W.t. (eeeghene 
3377) and of MEssks. HOLLIS & WEBB, 3 Park Place, Leeds (Telephone: Leeds 29671/2.) pi es ys . 












Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 


SUITABLE FOR EMERGENCY OFFICES OR PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


SURREY—NEAR GODALMING 


Near Village with ’bus route. Standing high up, with lovely views. 


A GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 





— 


13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, usual domestic offices 


Electric light, partial central heating. Garage. Two 
Cottages. 


ATTRACTIVE GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, ROSE 
GARDEN, WOODLAND, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ETC, 





ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, OR WOULD BE LET. 


Inspected and recommended by the Joint Sole 

Agents :—Messrs. H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, Estate 

Offices, Godalming, and MESSRS. WINKWORTH 
AND Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 











RURAL POSITION—LONDON SURREY HILLS—620 FEET UP HERTS—II| MILES FROM 


52 MILES WEST END 


$00 feet above sea level Near main line station Station | mile. *Bus route nearby. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
A COUNTRY HOUSE 
8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, and billiards room, 
usual domestic offices. Main services, modern drainage. 
Main electric light. Modern conveniences y a eee ee 
nn ae ee | THE HOUSE IS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
Stabling, 2 Garages, 2 Cottages : : ss 

2 garages. Cottage of 5 rooms. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND GROUNDS i 
with hard tennis court, kitchen garden, etc. 





GARDENS ANDGROUN DS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ORCHARDS, PADDOCK, ET¢ 





10 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 Bathrooms, 3 Reception 
IN ALL ABOUT 18 ACRES and Billiards Rooms. MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
HEATING. STABLING, GARAGE, FARMERY, TWO 
COTTAGES. Pleasure Grounds, etc., of 6 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE ONLY £3,000 FREEHOLD FOR SALE, PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
| OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED : 
Agents : Messrs. WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon St., W.1. Agents : MESSRS. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., W.1. Agents : MESSRS. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon St., W.1 
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eS 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


stair 3771 (10 tines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1. Telegrams : 


Galleries, Wesdo, London 


OUTSKIRTS OF AN ATTRACTIVE SURREY VILLAGE 


Dorking 1'. miles, with frequent service of electric trains to Town. Occupying a secluded but high position about 250ft. up. 

The attractive red brick Resi- 

dence is approached by a long 

carriage drive. Halls, double 

drawing room, 12 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. 





All main services. Partial central 
heating. 

Garages. Gardener’s cottage. 
Attractive and finely timbered 
grounds, long terrace, ornamental 
lawns with lily pond, tennis court, 
matured and well-stocked kitehen 
garden, orchard, vinery, peach and 

tomato houses. 
Miniature Park of 4 Acres which 
rurs down to a stream. 


ABOUT 10 ACRES. ; FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Sole Agents : Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, W.1., and Messrs. Arnold & Sons, Dorking (39,785.) 





WILTS AND GLOS BORDERS 


Facing Due South on Gravel Soil with Good Views. 


HE MODERN RESIDENCE 


rected in 1923 in the Tudor style, 
; built of old materials which are 
nentioned in the Domesday Book. 


Central heating. Electricity. Telephone. 
Company’s water. Modern drainage 
Stabling with flat over 
Garage for 4 cars 
THE GARDENS 
is approached by a drive with a lodge ARE WELL LAID OUT 
entrance and the well-arranged and include hard tennis court, swim- 
commodation is all on two. floors, ming pool, croquet lawn, pasture land. 


. ; HOME FARM OF 180 ACRES 
nuinge hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bed 
id i with basin, let on a yearly tenaney at £300 per 


nin 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 30 OR 210 ACRES 


Further particulars of the Sole London Agents : Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,665.) 


CHILTERN HILLS WORCS AND HEREFS BORDERS 


Near High Wycombe and Beaconsfield Georgian style Residence and about 9 Acres 
Occupying a glorious position 600 feet up, facing due south and approached by a 300 


Occupying a glorious situation 675ft. up on rock soil, facing South-West with 
feet drive, the 17th CENTURY RESIDENCE, built of brick and flint with tiled roof, try Rech ype peg i op AE 


magnificent views of the Welsh Mountains and Malvern Hills. The house is built of 
and contains 2 reception rooms, each 16ft. square, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. brick with slate roof and stands well back from the road. Halls, 4 reception, 8 bedrooms 
Company's electric light and power. Telephone. Main water available. Modern drainage. : : ; (5 with basins), 4 bathrooms. mt 
Garage. Outbuildings. Central heating. “Companies’ electric light, power, gas and water. Telephone, main 


drainage. Garage for 3 cars. Stabling. Cottage of 6 rooms and bathroom. 
Well-timbered Gardens, Kitchen Garden, Orchard, Paddocks and Woodland. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. Hunting. Golf. Polo 
Agents : Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20 Hanover Square, W 


BEDS AND NORTHANTS BORDERS 


Gardens and Grounds, Kitchen Garden, Orchard. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 


Agents : Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. — (39,844.) 


(37,855) 


Occupying a choice position 250ft. Stabling for 19 ican anaes 

up on sandy soil, facing South with SCindiaoien anal Marans 

good views. 

Stone-built Tudor RESIDENCE, part of 

which is 400 vears old with William and 

Mary additions, is approached by a lime 
avenue drive of 150 vards. 


WELL-TIMBERED 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 
14 bed and dressing rooms. 
5 bathrooms, 
Central heating, 
Company’s electric light. 
Ample water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Fennis and croquet lawns, swimming 
pool, kitehen garden: about 144 acres 
of pasture: 20 aeres of arable. The 


whole, which is in hand, extends to 


ABOUT 167 ACRES. 





THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH UP TO ABOUT 22 ACRES. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. Hunting. Golf. 
Further particulars of the Owner’s Agents : Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (33,606.) 


-BERKS—CLOSE TO BUCKS BORDERS 


In one of the most favoured Residential Areas within an hour of London. 











The first-class Residence which 
is in extremely good order 
Stands 200ft. up on sand and 
gravel soil, in delightful gardens 


Lounge hall, 3 large reception, 9 bed 
and dressing rooms arranged in 
suites, 5 bathrooms, Co.'s electricity 
and water. Main drainage. Central 
heating throughout. 


2 Garages. Cottage. 
The Gardens are unusually 


charming, 


intersected by a running stream, 

tennis courts, walled and kitchen 
gardens. 

ABOUT 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Several first-class Golf Courses within easy reach. 


Strongly recommended by the Head Agents: Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (9162). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Hap J 
By; ys 
Rane as Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange) Telegrams: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 


ABOUT 100 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 





DRIVE, OAK PANELLED LOUNG! 
HALL, 5 RECEPTION ROOMS, 2 
BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
BATHROOMS, STABLING, 
SPACIOUS GARAGES. 
ROOMS FOR MEN. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT (OWN PLANT 


PICTURESQUE PLEASURi 
GROUNDS_ INTERSECTEIL 
BY A STREAM. 


Ayents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD 
6, Arlington Street, S.WA. (W. 4215. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
ON VERY FAVOURABLE 


TERMS. 


POSSESSION EARLY IN NEW 
YEAR 


GOOD HUNTING, GOLF, SHOOTING 
IND FISHING CAN BE HAD 


A WELL-KNOWN 





COUNTRY SEAT. (Tel.: REGent 222.) 
POSSESSION SEPTEMBER, 1942 FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION. 
WEST SUSSEX SOMERSET 
Near Midhurst and Petersfield. Easy reach Wincanton, Sherborne, ete. 
ee eee ae ee, eee oe A CHOICE MINIATURE ESTATE OF 30 ACRES WITH LOVELY 
UNIQUE SMALL RESIDENTIAL SPORTING PROPERTY WITH GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE MODERNISED AT GREAT COST. FIRST-CLASS ORDER THROUGHOUT. 
SLX PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, MAIDS’ ROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION DRIVE APPROACH. HALL, 4 EXCELLENT RECEPTION ROOMS, 
ROOMS, USUAL OFFICES. 18 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, MODEL OFFICES. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, SPLENDID WATER CENTRAL HEATING. CO’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND WATER. 


GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, WOODLANDS. ETC., IN ALL ABOUT MAIN DRAINAGE, GARAGE, STABLING. 


185 ACRES CHARMING PARK-LIKE GROUNDS, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC 
IMPORTANT ROAD FRONTAGE IN ALL ABOUT 30 ACRES 
PRICE £9,000 HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. IMMEDIATE INSPECTION URGED BY 
Recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6. Arlington Street, S WA. (€. 31.801.) HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (W. 47,592.) 
(Tel. : REGent 8222.) (Tel. : REGent 8222.) 
BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0081. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481 


SPECIAL SURREY OFFER A CHARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 





PRICE DRASTICALLY REDUCED 11 miles from London. 


One of the Greatest Bargains available within 20 miles of London PINNER, MIDDLESEX 


WELL-EQUIPPED MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 











RURAL AND PEACEFUL YET VERY ACCESSIBLE. 
Close to Extensive 
sammcaniane ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
3 reception, 7 bed and 
‘ ne gor teem 2 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, FITTED WASH BASINS, BATHROOM. 
i ? aes AA 5 s vat 00) IS. 
ol Y a All main services. COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE. 
. 2 garages. 
s ¢ H 4 Delightful gardens with MATURED AND WELL STOCKED GARDEN OF 
| g2e tennis court and | : 
sa dhs 2 orchard. THREE-QUARTER ACRE 
i 4 oid ONE ACRE 
TTT Bi eed ee FREEHOLD | PRICE FREEHOLD £2,500 
; OWNER WILL AC- | 
paws : - Coe pane oat - | 10 minutes from station with yood trains to Marylebone or Baker Street. 


Agents:—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Picadilly, W.1. 


Agents:—F. L, MERCER & Co., Sackville ae 10, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) el. : Regent 2481. 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! Also at 
? Telephone : 
(Tel: EUSTON 7000) ! , 1[Al L - & Co. I TD. 5, GRAFTON STREET, ‘Regent 


MAYFAIR, W.I. 4685. 





VALUATIONS HERTS 


Situate in a much sought-after district 27 miles N.W. of Town, with 


FOR INSURANCE, ETC. extensive views. 
FURNITURE SALES } THis VERY CHOICE MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE, very well 


planned, having oak floors, central heating, electric light and power, and 
on two floors only. Panelled hall; charming drawing room 24ft. by 18ft.: 


sun loggia; small study; dining room 18ft. by 18ft.: 5 bed and dressing rooms: 


Conducted in Town and Country 3 bathrooms, etc. Double garage. Laundry, ete. 
APPLY MAPLE & CO. DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT 1% ACRES. 
5, GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND PRICE £5,250. 


STREET, W.1 





Full details of MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


DORSETSHIRE | 


Between Dorchester and Crewlerne. 








EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL -AND 
AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
1,000 ACRES 
(HE CENTRE OF THE CATTISTOCK HUNT AND 
‘ONVENIENT FOR THE BLACKMORE VALE. 
{ARMING OLD TUDOR RESIDENCE PARTLY 
REBUILT AND MODERNISED 


verior hunter stabling. 9 modero loose boxes and 6 stalls. 


ted garages. Outbuildings. Mea’s rooms and stable 
ud. Grounds with 2 tennis courts. Orchard and kitchen 
garden. 


O FARMHOUSES, FARM BUILDINGS, 15 COT- 
}ES AND 860 ACRES, 80 ACRES GRASS, SUITABLE 
FOR BREEDING HORSES 


)UT FISHING FROM BOTH BANKS FOR 2 MILES 

IN A TRIBUTARY OF THE RIVER FROME. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
Additional particulars from the Agents: 


RTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Grosvenor 
131.) (14,083) 


DEVONSHIRE 


8 miles from Tiverton. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED. 
A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


high up in undulating moorland and beautifully wooded 
country. Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, servants’ hall, 
and domestic offices. 6 bedrooms and dressing rooms. 
% bathrooms. Electric light plant and central heating. 
Stabling and adaptable outbuildings. Kitchen garden. 
Well-wooded parkland about 20 acres and a stream. About 
500 acres consisting of 270 acres arable land, 150 acres 
woodland and 250 acres moor and rough grazing. 


RENT FOR HOUSE UNFURNISHED 
AND GARDEN £175 PER ANNUM 


ADDITIONAL LAND AS REQUIRED 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,189) 


SURREY 


High up on the hills. London half an hour by rail 
TO BE SOLD OR LET UNFURNISHED. 


A CHARMING PERIOD RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms. Billiards room, Excellent 

offices. 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, nursery. 

3 servants’ bedrooms. Company’s electricity and ce ntral 

heating. Garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages. Attractively 

arranged pleasure gardens. 2 “orchards. Stabling and 
farm buildings. 


IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Particulars from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street. 
ol. (10,636.) 


-CurTIS & HENSON 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 


ESTABLISHED 1875. 


- SUSSEX 


Between Horsham and Three Bridges. 


A COMPACT PROPERTY OF 40 
ACRES INCLUDING A PICTURESQUE 
CREEPER-CLAD RESIDENCE 


RECEN — MODERNISED AND FIT — WITH 
NEARLY ALL MODERN DEVICE 
Lounge hall. 3 reception rooms. Servants’ hail, and 


excellent domestic offices. 


4 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Central heating. Main water supply. 


GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 4 COTTAGES. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH TENNIS 
LAWN, ROCK GARDEN AND ORNAMENTAL WATER. 

VARIETIES OF RARE PL ANTS. 


PRODUCTIVE FRUIT AND KITCHEN GARDENS 
AND ORCHARD. 


9 bed and dressing rooms. 


IN ALL ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR THE RESIDENCE WOULD BE LET FURNISHED. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5 Mount Street, W.1. 
(12,9 76.) 











Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


29, MOUNT STREET, 


MIDDLESEX—FOR SALE 


Frequent service to Baker Street and City. 


14 miles N.W. of anne. 





THIS FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Good offices. 
Attractive grounds of about & acres, including kitchen garden, orna- 


14 bedrooms, 3 baths, billiard room, 3 reception rooms, 
2 large garages. 
mental water, paddock, etc. 

Price and further particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE 


(4912.) 


& SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


Main services, 


, Mount Street, W.L. 


GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


WITH 5/8 BED, BATH, 2 


2 COTTAGES, AMPLE BRICK-BUILT 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1 


OXFORD—BICESTER 
ONE OF THE BEST DAIRY FARMS IN THE COUNTY 


COMPRISING AN 


OLD STONE HOUSE 


2 SITTING ROOMS, CENTRAL 


JF NG. 


BUILDINGS 
AND 


300 ACRES OF FATTING PASTURELAND 
WELL WATERED BY STREAMS, SHELTERED BY WOODs. 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


W.1. (C. 6139.) 















29, Fleet Street, 
(Central 9344) E.C.4 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
MODERNISED HOUSE 


Bed and Dressing Rooms. 


3 Reception Rooms. 


5 Principal 
3 Bathrooms, 


GOOD KITCHEN {OFFICES. 
STAFF SUITE OF 3 ROOMS. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
WATER SUPPLY AND GAS 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. 


2 COTTAGES. 4 GARAGES. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 
Details feom the Sole Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 


AUCTIONEERS. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 


“HERTFORDSHIRE 


Towards the Buckinghamshire Borders. 


London 23 miles. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


LAND AGENTS 








26, Dover Street, n 


(Regent 5681) w.! 


S SS 
mS ( 
1941 






GROUNDS ARE PLEASANTLY 
FRONT- 
STONE- 

GARDEN, 

KITCHEN 


THE 
ARRANGED IMMEDIATELY 
ING THE HOUSE WITH 
PAVED TERRACE, ROCK 
SMALL ORCHARD AND 
GARDEN. 


THE FARMLAND, WHICH IS CHIEFLY 


PASTURE, IS AT PRESENT LET. 


The whole comprises about 


38 ACRES 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


(Folio 13,459.) 
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Telephone No. : 
Regent 4304 


IN A KENTISH VILLA 


manding a pleasant outlook. 


AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE OF CH 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


GE 


| 
| 
ecupying a good position facing South-east and com- | 


ARACTER 


In good order and quite up to date with } 


Hall, 3 


reception, 
3 bathrooms. 


Company's electricity, gas and w 
2 COTTAGES. 


Delightful gardens and grounds, 
extending to about 1% 


by OSBORN & MERCE 


Stabling. 


For Sale 


6 bedrooms (3 with lav. 


well matured 
ACRES 


basins) 


ater. 


and 


R on 


SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 


BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH CAPITAL 
LONG STRETCH OF TROUT FISHING 


The Reside 
on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect, and has about 10 


DAIRY FARM, 


nnn, 


hol ioe a! 


aan cur 


iT) ne iedttneen ! OOS 


"Sin i iit 


pra — venunncttt Ht . 
= 


aa Ue 


For SALE by 


a, 
Gaul! 





bedrooms, 


rooms, etc. Modern central heating, etc. Main 
conveniences. water available. Charming j 
~~ Cottages. Stabling. and inexpensive old-world ' 
1 Splendid range of Farm- gardens. | 
uildings. j 


parklands, 


240 


USBURKN & MERCER. 


Attractive pleasure gardens, 
i L 


about 
ACRES 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





Ideal for School or Institution 


WESTERN MIDLANDS 
To be Let 
FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


Attractive country house standing in own grounds and 
containing exceptionally fine reception rooms, 15 bed- 


rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Electric light and all conveniences. 


PRIVATE ORATORY. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. 


| ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 
On the outskirts of a quiet village and about 4 miles from 
| main line station. 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Principally Elizabethan standing in charming 

well-timbered grounds and containing lounge hall, 

3 reception, 8 bedrooms, dressing rooms, bathroom: 
ete. 


Electric Light. Stabling. 


Fully matured gardens, tennis court, ore oy paddock, 
etc., in all ABOUT 6% ACR 


ONLY £2,750. 
Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. 





Garage. 





(M. 2244.) 





BEAUTIFUL OLD DORSET MANOR HOUSE 
The scene of Thomas Hardy’s novel ‘* Far from the Madding Crowd.’’ 
The subject of illustrated articles in architectural books and ‘‘ Country Life.’’ 
In first-rate order, es been remarkably well cared for by the owner. 

12 bed and 

dressing rooms (5 with lav. 

3 bathrooms, 
Up to date with electric light, 


nce stands high 4 reception, 


: basins), 
usual reception 


rich, well- 


Agents: 
MERCER. 


etc. 


TROUT STREAM 


FOR SALE WITH 30 OR 
watered pastures, in all 334 ACRES 


Price substantially reduced 
‘oes = D 
(17. 











CORNWALL. CARBIS BAY. 
level, 


sheltered position. 


Grosv enor 2861. 


Phone: 


Beauti- 
100ft. above sea 
for station, } mile from ( 
Granite-built House in 
ption, 


ful position about 
convenient 
i. Attractive 


3 rece 


i. Nicely timbered grounds. 


5 bath, 15 bed. 
2 bath- stabling for 10, 


Tennis and lovely 


"T RESIDDER & Co.,77, South Audley Street, W.1 


“*Cornishmen, London.” 


"Grams: 


ANTS. 
station, mile village. 
ountry House. a } 
Main E.L.. 


gardens, 


NEW FOREST. 


garage “i 6; 


paddock. 


2 miles 
Very attractive 
ae 4 reception, 

.H., telephone; 
flat, 5 cot- 


rooms, 5 ony Main services, tele- tages, home farm and buildings. Charming open fireplaces. 3 reception, 5 bedrooms. All Boating. Stone-built Manor House resi- 
phone; garage; grounds of | acre. For Sale, grounds, 2 farms, in all about 130 acres. fitted basins. 2 baths. Main water. Co.'s dence. 3 reception, 8 bed, 2 baths. 
or would be Let Unfurnished, £150 p.a. FOR SALE AS WHOLE OR RESI- electric, latest strip lighting. Gas. Garage. Electric light. Every convenience. Nice 
PRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley | DENCE WOULD BE LET PARTLY Charming gardens. ACRE. Free- | gardens. Excellent accredited buildings. 
Senet, F-1. (94,908) FURNISHED.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, hold, possession, £4,000. F.15,236. | 2 cottages. Freehold, possession. Very 
£4,500. 24 ACRES. DEVON. suort. South Audley Street, W.1. (20,988) - CHARMING | Moderate Price. F. 10,087. 
99UVe ip. Extensive views. FINE LTS. QUEEN ANNE HOUSE. BERKS. WANTAGE. ns ARMING | UNMOW_ BISHOPS STORTFORD 

G —s - RESLDENCE $ reception, 7 miles Chippenham. _3 rece ption, 2 fect order inh cuminand with ovens sanueae | D Lovely position, near Smiths Green. 
4 oe aaa om d basins h/c). Central bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. _Main water, C.H. refinement for easy running and comfort. 3 reception, 5 bed, 2 baths. Main water 
i i. phone. Garage for 4. Stab- Garage for 4; stabling; 5-roomed cottage ; " | and electric light. Central he ating. Cottage 


5 ACRES 3 reception. 4 


BENTALL, 


HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Telephone KEN. 0855. 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


ON THE CHILTERNS. 
NEAR BOXMOOR. 


the old English style; oak beams, inglenook 


bedrooms. 
Electric light and drainage. 





other lawns. Kitchen garden. Orchard, BARGAIN PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. Fi * 7 , 
pasture and woodland.—TRESIDDER & CO., TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley ing. Garage. Nice gardens. 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. Street, W.1. (14,206) ‘ ethes 


500. F.15,240. | 


EVON. GENTLEMAN’S RESIDEN- 
TIAL AND PROFIT FARM. | 132 
ACRES, first-class feeding and dairy land, 
bounded by a stream. Fishing. Shooting. 


500 feet up | 
Pretty house in 


Main water. 
Central heat- 
1% ACRES. 





Garage. Delightful fe ns. 
Vy CRES. FREEHOLD a 250. a 


ms 5,241. 

















CHARTERED SURVEYORS, 
AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


SENIOR & GODWIN 


STU RMINSTER NE WTON, DORSET 


PLEASE NOTE ALT ERATION 


IN DATE OF SALE 


IN BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY, 


Announcement of the Important Sale of the compact and fertile Freehold, Agricultural, Residential ti 


IN 30 LOTS, IN ALL 
815 ACRES 


PRODUCING IN RENTAL VALUE 
ACTUAL AND ESTIMATED 


£1,761 Per Annum 


AND MAINLY LET AT OLD STANDING 
RENTS TO FIRST-CLASS TENANTS. 
YARLINGTON HOUSE 
AN ATTRACTIVE AND WELL-PLANNED 
COUNTRY HOUSE OF MODERATE SIZE, 


ABOUT 


with main services, in a splendid park, 
amidst 
WOODED 


BEAUTIFULLY COUNTRY 





LODGE HILL 


3 MI 


THE Y 





Ww 


So 


S.E. SOMERSET 


3 CASTLE CARY, 8 SHERBORNE, 


IN LOTS (unless previously 
AT WINCANTON, 


Auctioneers : 
Chartered 








LES FROM WINCANTON, 


and Sporting Estate 


ARLINGTON 


YARLINGTON HOUSE 


11 OTHER COTTAGES 
EXTENSIVE WELL-TIMBERED 
WOODLANDS 
WHICH 


SENIOR & GODWIN 


ILL OFFER FOR SALE BY AUCTION 
Sold Privately) 
WEDNESDAY 
1941. 


ON 
DECEMBER 17th, 


PARTICULARS AND PLANS FROM THE 


SOLICITORS OR AUCTIONEERS 


licitors: Messrs. A. E. HAMLIN BROWN AND 
Co., 7, Hanover Square, W.1. 

MEssRS. SENIOR & GODWIN, 

Surveyors, Sturminster Newton, 

Dorset; and Wincanton, Somerset 


Tel.: 
(2 ES 





Also at 
WINCANTON, SOMERSET. 
SHERBORNE, GILLINGHAM, 
AND BLANDFORD, DORSET. 





"SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
INVESTORS ( 
12 YEOVIL 





OF 


ESTATE 


4 EXCELLENT MIXED FARMS, ALL 
LET TO GOOD TENANTS: 
EASTWOOD FARM, 184 ACRES 
HIGHER CLAPTON FARM, 175 ACRES. 
LOWER CLAPTON FARM 79 ACRES 





=F 


NEW PARK FARM, 58 ACRES. l 

THE EAST SOMERSET GOLF . 

COURSE h 

A FINE 9-HOLE COURSE IN 
WONDERFUL SCENERY 


“sr 


Valuable accommodation pasture fields, arable 





lands and orchards, includingsome of the 
choicest land in the district. i 
THE FREE HOUSE, | 


THE STAG’S HEAD INN : 


A PAIR OF HIGH-CLASS COTTAGES 
at CROCKER’S HILL i 


fon ee tener ver tremens moment 


EASTWOOD FARM AND BUILDINGS 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








Telephone No.: 


Telegrams: 
Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


SURREY HILLS 


40 MINUTES FROM VICTORIA. 600 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, WITH SOUTH ASPECT. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSE EQUIPPED FOR LABOUR SAVING 


6 BEDROOMS AND 3 BATHROOMS. 
WORKSHOP. FRUIT STORE AND HEATED GREENHOUSE. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS (ONE 27 feet by 20 feet), 
CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


SITTING HALL, 


MAIN ELECTRICITY, GAS AND WATER. 


WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 3 ACRES, HALF OF WHICH IS WOODLAND. 


HARD TENNIS COURT. PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN, WELL STOCKED WITH FRUIT TREES. 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £5,250. OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH THE CONTENTS FOR £6,900 


Owner’s Agents, JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 6341. (Folio 22,203.) 


AYRSHIRE DAIRY FARM FOR SALE 
ARABLE LAND 


VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT | 


STANDARD 


120 ACRES OF 


BYRE FOR 16 COWS. 


FOR SALE 
SUITABLE BUILDINGS. DWELLING HOUSE OF 4 ROOMS AND KITCHEN 


ONLY 10 MILES FROM BERWICK - ON - TWEED 


850 ACRES OF FIRST-CLASS ARABLE LAND 
LET ON LEASE 


For Sale subject to Lease expiring Martinmas 1945 
| RENT INTEREST AND INSURANCE PAID BY TENANT 
£155 p.a. 

Gross Rent £1,057 Burdens about £73 10 0 


OWNER’S RATES AND STIPEND ONLY £12 10 3 


PRICE £2,500 


23, Berkeley Square, 


STEADINGS, GOOD DWELLING | 
BE SOLD TO SHOW 4%. 


MAINTAINED 
WILL 


WELL-EQUIPPED AND 
HOUSES, AND 10 COTTAGES. 


London, W.1 
(82,972). 


Agents, JOHN D. Woop & CoO., 23, Berkeley Square, Agents, JOHN D. Woop & Co., 





London, a. 1. Particulars from the 
(83,145). 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


1/- per line (min. 3 lines) 


FOR SALE TO LET 


Particulars from the 











HOTELS AND GUESTS > 


OTSWOLDs. Charming Hotel, own 








COUNTRY PROPERTIES | 


A South ” Commish Gem, Gem, 
climate, overlooking 
glorious river and sea scenery; close all ameni- 
ties, including bathing, boating. 2 large recep- 
tion, 4 good bedrooms. Every “comfort and 
modern convenience, including central heating, 
iain services, large garage, lovely garden. At 
low price to close estate. £4,950, FREEHOLD, 
or would let furnished from 5 gns. weekly.- 
Apply, STockTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, 
Falmouth. 


EVON. 
DENCE, 





ORNWALL. 
secluded, in sunny 


CHARMING COTTAGE RESI- 

Lovely secluded site. Gardens 
and orchard 4 acres. 2 reception, kitchen, 
offices, 5 bed, bathroom, electric, "phone, 
garage. £1,950. Vacant.—MURRAYS, 42, Long- 
brook Street, Exeter. 


LE!CESTERSHIRE.— For Sale by privat® 






treaty with possession, 217 Acres of valu- 
able Agricultural Land, adjg. the road from 
Uppingham to Leicester, 4 miles from Upping- 
ham. —Parties., Messrs. RICHARDSON, Land 
\eonts& Surveyors, Stamford, Lines. Tel. 3315 
SHROPSHIRE. (For Sale or To Let.) 
750 with 100 ACRES. £500 p.a. 

f shed (or might let unfurnished). A 


COUNTRY HOUSE in 
vy country. Hall, 4 good ree., 11 bed, 3 
rooms, elee. It., cent. heat., gravitation 
Garages, stabling, 2 cottages, fine 

f farm buildings, inexpensive grounds, 
land of high quality —Owner’s Agents, 
IBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


IMODIOUS 


sbury. "Phone 2061. ne 

‘REY. £1,075. Neutral area, 16 miles 
ndon, minute Woodmansterne Station. 
lern FREEHOLD VILLA; 3. bed, 2 


tion, parquet floors, tiled kitchen and 
om; brick garage: all conveniences. 
ut.—PAYNE, 192, Portland Road, 8.E.25. 
scombe 2449, 


EST OF LONDON, 70 MILES. De- 
ightful brick and tiled COTTAGE, 
fittings, main e.]. and water, standing 
inds of 3 acres. Old-fashioned garden; 
1; garage: outhe s: 4 reception; 
‘rooms; usual offices. Main railway 11, 

Tel.: BEDWYN 230. 


WANTED 

QUICK and ADV ANTAGEOU S SAL E 
of your COUNTRY PROPERTY can be 
ed through the Specialists, L. 
CER & CO., 98 having changed hands 
ugh their Age ney during the past three 
‘Ss, Tanging in price from £2,000 to 
000. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
\SERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
ted to send particulars to their Central 
es, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 














HOUSES 


LOUCESTERSH IRE. 
to be let unfurnished; 6-9 bed, bath, 3 
reception; no main services; good stabling: 
lovely aspect; some land available.—Apply 
Mrs. MEATH-BAKER, Hasfield Court, Glou- 

cester. 
HOME COUNTIES, 45 MILES LONDON. 
In quiet unspoilt position in beautifully 
Tudor residence with 3 
8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
central heating and main 
water, good outbuildings, productive kitchen 
garden and orchard, hard tennis court. 
Unfurnished, £225 per annum, tenant paying 
rates; or furnished, 10 gns. per week, landlord 
paying outgoings. Illustrated particulars 
from C. M. STANFORD & SON, Colchester 
(D.1895) 





—Country House 


timbered garden, 
reception rooms, 
Main electricity, 


furnished 


SOMERSET (WELLS).—Large 

House, well appointed, safe area, run 
successfully as Guest House. Walled-in 
grounds of one acre; more land available. 


On main road 10 minutes from 
Woodbury House. 


Well FURNISHED 

HOUSE; duration; 4 reception, 8 bed- 
rooms; electricity; Frigidaire; large garden, 
produce included; garage; gardener’s wages 
paid; eggs available; safe area.—FITZHUGH, 
Wensley Rectory, Leyburn, Yorks. 


SALMON FISHING 


EREFORDSHIRE. RIVER WYE. TO 

LET for the Season 1942, good beats on 
the Fownhope Court Estate Waters situate 
about 6 miles below Hereford. For particulars 
apply APPERLEY & BrownN, Land Agents, 
Bank Chambers, Hereford. 


Garages, ete. 
Town.—BvtTTs, 


ENSLEYDALE.. 





FLATS: AND ‘CHAMBERS 


Le NDON. Best value in MODERN WEST 
END FLATS. Attractive, short, war-time 
agreements. Modern fitted kitchens. Air-raid 
shelters, resident wardens. Steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete construction. 2 under- 
ground stations within 1 min. 
RENTS FROM £115 TO £500. 
A few modern, newly furnished flats from 
3 gns. to 8 gns. weekly ; 
PRINCESS COURT QUEEN’S COURT 
QUEENSWAY, HYDE PARK, W.2 
Full details from the LETTING OFFICE, 
61, QUEENSWAY, W.2. BAYS. 1818. 





ONDON, 20, HALLAM STREET, W.1 
Luxuriously appointed steel frame build: 

ing. Restaurant and full service. Lift. C.H 
and C.H.W. Cosy 8/C FURNISHED Lounge 
Flats with Divan Alcove, Bathroom, Dressing 
Closet. From 3% GNS. WEEKLY or "UNFUR- 
NISHED Pied-a-terre £10 10s. MONTHLY 
inc.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Tel. Lan. 1334. 


LONDON. FLATS WITH SERVICE AND 

RESTAURANT are still available in 
buildings under M.S.C. control. Guest rooms 
provided for friends of tenants. Situation in 
Mayfair, City or Suburbs.—Apply in first 
instance to 40 Berke ley Square. Mayfair 8131. 








Lonpon. Near. Temple, 2 or! 3-roomed 
unfurnished flats: modern building with 
restaurant ; service available. Call Cliffords 
Inn, Fleet Street, or "phone. Holborn 8434. 





AGENTS 





ars ESTATE 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICE HOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE. 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and W VOKINGH AM. 


EVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES.— 
The only complete Illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPON, 
BOSWELL «& Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


East al ANGLIA AND ESSEX. SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN COUNTRY PROPERTIES.— 
Woopcock & SON, 16, Arcade Street, Ipswich. 
Established 1850. ’Phone 4334. 





SOUTHERN COUN- 
Southamp- 
Business 


AMPSHIRE and 
TIES.—22, Westwood Road, 
ton. WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 
established over 100 years. 
LEICESTERSHIRE | and ‘edjoining « coun- 
ties HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co., Chartered 
Surveyors, Valuers and Agents. Market Har- 
borough 2411. 


HROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write the 
Principal Agents, HALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN, 
LtpD., Shrewsbury. (’ Phone 2081.) 
HROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, 
WORCS., etc., and’ MID WALES, apply 
leading Agents :’ CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury.—(’Phone : 2061.) 





acreage. Supervised London Restaurateur. 


£5 5s.—Inquiries, 31, Leicester Square. 
(Whi. 2996.) 
“ants. LISS. EAST HILL HOTEL. A 
few double rooms now available for the 
winter: from 44, guineas weekly. Liss 229 
ONDON. BICKENHALL HOUSE, 
119, Gloucester Place, W.1. Welbeck 
3401. NEAR BAKER STREET STATION. COM- 








FORTABLE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. 
board. Resident Scotch owner. 


Full or part 


ORFOLK. RIDING GUESTS RE- 
CEIVED; excellent horses, pack harriers; 
covered school.—Write for Brochure, 


Heacham 208. 


large 
CALLABYS, 


URREY. country-house 

comfort, adequate heating, satisfying, 
cuisine, own produce, cheerful service—all 
these and among pinelands, too, £4/4/- weekly, 
at Morris Lodge Hotel, Gong Hill, near 
FARNHAM (Frensham 362). Send for photo. 


Accessibility, 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY. 
Comfort, warmth and quality food make for 
pleasurable living at this first-class hotel. 
Nor is Stratford dull in winter. Write for list 

of forthcoming attractions. 


: ie RQUAY, CHELSTON TOWER 


HOTEL. A mansion in 2'% acres 
beautiful grounds, overlooking sea. All 
modern conveniences, billiards. An_ ideal 


Winter Home from 3} gns. ’Phone 652631. 


ROYAL HOTEL. 

In old world St. Peter Street. Leading 
family hotel. Running water. Central heat- 
ing. Facing own gardens. Very quiet. Garage. 
Write for “C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31. 


INCHESTER, 





WANTED 
DVERTISER, elderly, selling own pro- 
perty, wishes rent 4-6 unfurnished rooms, 
country mansion, for self and_ secretary- 
chauffeuse.—X., Barclays Bank, Hereford. 





FARMS 

BLAacKmooR VALE DISTRICT, Scotch 
Gentleman wishes to rent Dairy Farm 

or Mixed Farm, about 200 acres. House 

buildings in first class order.— Box 880. 


and 
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23, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 


WILSON & CO. 


FINEST POSITION 





Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1441. 


IN SU RREY. 


IN LOVELY SETTING OF 

















STONE-BUILT HOUSE PARK AND WOODLAND | 
RECENTLY THE SUBJECT OF 75 ACRES 
ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE AND IN a i 
FIRST-CLASS CONDITION Inexpensive Pleasure Grounds. t 
Garages and Stabling. j 
Luxurious Bathrooms j 
Entrance Lodge and 2 other Cottages, | 
FITTED WASHBASINS IN MOsT O1 ae j 
rlHiE BEDROOMS SMALL FARMERY 
RADIATORS THROUGHOUT 350 FT. ABOVE SEA. SANDY SOIL. 
Every modern convenience FOR SALE 
Main electricity and water OR TO BE LET FURNISHED 
bedrooms, 4 baths, hall, 4 reception Agents : WILSON & CO., 23, Mount 
rooms Street, Wii. 
“igor” RALPH PAY & TAYLOR = 
LONDON, W.1. A Grosvenor 1032-33 
INTERESTING LANDED ESTATES AND&FARMS FOR INVESTMENT AND OCCUPATION 
nid Ph se LINCOLNSHIRE IMPORTANT LANDED 
ACCREDITED DAIRY FARM FINE AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
extending to about EXTENDING TO ABOUT INVESTMENT 
252 ACRES 1,450 ACRES 
PARTICULARLY WELL SITUATE, LYING IN A RING Comprising COMPACT BLOCK OF | tar E HIGHLY TWO FARMS, SOUTH SUSSEX 
FENCE. PRODUCTIVE FAR) OVER 500 ACRES, PRODUC ING APPROXIMATELY 
S COWHOUSES TO. TIE 30, WELL-WATERED | BULLDINGS. EN NEXCELLENT AND. OF REPAIR. oe Tae Anaen 
WHOUSES S 59 ) - ERE ; is IN EXCELLE®S y ! PAIR. oss 
} , 59, SLL-WATERE DL een die £00-ner ; 
POSSESSION Al MICHAE L ul AS. 1942, OR PRESEN'I AN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ESTATE ee ae a misses 
OCCUPIER WOULD REMAIN A'T £500 PER ANNUM. i.e a Se Se nee 
PRICE PREEHOLD £10,500. WARWICKSHIRE Price £26,000, representing nearly 3 per cent in meantime. 
HERTS—CAMBS BORDERS NEAR LEAMINGTON 
Close t ket t By, “Se Se 2 EXCELLENT TITHE-FREE FARMS LEICESTERSHIRE 
A paps L a aipectepmyah wipe ianatate extending to about NEAR MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
Brrr core aygane ig divest 380 ACRES CHOICE DAIRYING and GRAZING FARM 
. Saints ; With attractive homesteads and complete sets of buildings. TWO HOMESTEADS AND TWO SE TS OF BULLDINGS. : 
GOOD I \RMHOL SE AND EXCELLENT RANGE O1 All in excellent state of repair, producing IN ALL ABOUT ; 
santa ne mene omen £423 PER ANNUM 240 ACRES 
, ABOUT 250 ACRES A SOUND INVESTMENT FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. 
Particulars of the above and other ESTATES, ‘FARMS, ETc., FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION, apply ‘RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. | 








AN OPPORTUNITY 


ENDIP HILLS, SOMERSET. 


rocks, 
Hall, 

place, 
windows, 


oak 


h. and e¢. 


and water, 
Large 
miles. 





Agents, 


Strongly recommended by the 
W. HUGHES & SON, LTD., Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. 


wood and the open hills, 
well-timbered 
and approached by a short drive. 
lounge with carved stone fire- 
charming dining-room with 
multlioned windows ; 
basins), 
kitchen, ete. 
Telephone. 


garage. 


Unique stone-built and _— tiled ¢ 
Country House on the hillside, with Price 2/6. 
enchanting views, adjoining a small SELECTED LISTS FREE. 


in an acre of 


gardens with natural 


(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE ( 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
Vacant Possession). 


*“ STANWAY MANOR’”’ 
CHURCH STRETTON, SALOP 


Hall, 


rooms, Bathroom, Usual Domestic 





‘RANCE LODGE. 





beams and casement 


COTTAGE, 





5 bedrooms (with 
3 bathrooms, model 
Company’s electricity 
New drainage. 
Fishing within a few 


which is a 
in splendid order 
early possession, 


Tel. : 20710. 


with 
Page 1105 








FOR LINEAGE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


OF PROPERTIES INDEXED UNDER 
£5,000 has recently been spent COUNTIES 

on perfecting the property, ¥ 

miniature show place, 
Price £4,500 


(For Sale, To a, Wanted, etc.) 
“ (LASSIFIED PROPERTIES, ~ 


STABLING AND SEVERAL 
BOXES. GRASS PADDOCK. 
WHOLE AREA APPROX. 
8 ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE £2,500 


estate of 
Apply: W. 
Exchange Offices, Shrewsbury. Tel. 


550 acres, 
WILLIAM EVERALL & CoO., 








SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Three Reception, Billiard and 12 Bed- 
Ottices 
GARDENS AND PLEASURE GROU NDs. 
K GARDENER’S 
GARAGE, &c. EXCELLENT 
LOOSE 


With the option of purchasing the whole 
subject to tenancy. 


2350. 








AUCTIONEERS 
AND 
SURVEYORS. 


FASCINATING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


IN 1 ACRE WALLED GARDEN. 
PSOM. Perfect position in most favoured part of the 
Town. Few minutes station, shops, ete. Lovely old 


HOUSE in perfect order throughout. & bedrooms, 
tion, 3 bathrooms, magnificent staircase. CENTRAL 
HEATING, ete. Remarkable bargain at £4,500 Freehold. 
Details of MOORE & CoO., as above. 


SACRIFICIAL PRICE 


With warm sunny aspect in beautiful parkland setting within 
easy reach Town. 
GURREY. Superbly titted MODERN 
fascinating charm. 5 bedrooms, 
room, ete. TWO BATHROOMS and TWO GARAGES 
Glorious garden ONE ACRE. Greatly below cost at 
£3,900. Details of MOORE & CO., as above. 


3 recep- 


RESIDENCE of 


2 reception, maid's 


W. K. MOORE & CO. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


GENTLEMAN’S FARMHOUSE 
RESIDENCE 


WITH UP TO 250 ACRES IN SU apes. , SUSSEX, 
HAMPSHIRE OR KENT. 
Property must be in perfect repair and within one hour 
of ‘Town. 


Up to £9,000 will be paid for suitable proposition. 
Owners desirous of selling are invited to communicate 


with Messrs. W. K. Moore & Co., as above, who will 
require the usual commission. 


8, THE PARADE, CARSHALTON 
"PHONE: 
WALLINGTON 5577/8 


NEARLY £4,000 BELOW COST! 


GURREY (40 minutes Town). Magnificently appointed 
modern RESIDENCE built by well-known architect 
for his own occupation. 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, oak 
panelling, etc. Delightful GARDEN 1% acre. Sacrifice 
at £4,875. Details of MOORE & CO., as above. 








VIEWS OF BOX HILL 


SURREY. In picked position on high ground with 
panoramic views over undulating wooded country. 
GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE in nearly FIVE AC RES 
parklike grounds. 7 bedrooms, 3 reception (one 60 ft. long!). 
TWO GARAGES, ete. Exceptional Value at £7,500. 
Freehold. Photos of MoorRE & Co., as above. 











DEMOLITION 














OF 


WITLEY COURT, a innieaeathaleeamatvisiionscall 


(once a Royal Palace) 


For Sale Privately 
Beautiful Fountains, Ornamental Gates, Adam 
Chimneypieces, Dog Grates, Antique and Modern Panelled 
Rooms, Oak Bookcases, Cupboards, and other Fittings, Oak 
Staircases, Doors and Windows, Marble and other Baths. 
quantity of Oak Floorboards, Beams and Joists, 
and other Timber, Tanks, Pipes, Plate Glass, Stone 
Balustrade, Slabs, Steel Girders, Ete. 


GATES.—GIVE YOUR CAST IRON GATES TO THE GOVERNMENT FOR 
MUNITIONS, AND REPLACE WITH THESE MAGNIFICENT 
ORNAMENTAL WROT IRON ONES OF INTRINSIC VALUE, 
ERECTED TO COMMEMORATE A ROYAL VISIT. 

Apply on Site, or 27, Worcester Road, Great Witley, or 

write to w. COLLINGTON & SON, Demolition Con- 

tractors, “Stone leigh, * Melton Road, Thurmaston, Nr. 

Leicester. *Phone:—Syston No. 86267 


Large 
Deal 








and other § 
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ESTATE H ARRODS OFFICES 





‘Phone: Kens. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
Grams : “ Estate, 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 and Haslemere 
tarrods, London."’ Offices. 





RURAL HERTFORDSHIRE c.4 


Daily access London.  First-rate residential district. Handy for buses, ete. 


COMMODIOUS EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, APPROACHED BY TWO DRIVES WITH TWO LODGES 





Lounge hall, handsome suite of 4 reception rooms (oak 
floors and panelling), full-sized billiard room, 15 or 
more bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, complete offices. 





Co.’s electric light and power. Excellent water and 
drainage. Partial central heating. Telephone, ete. 
Garage for 5 cars. 

Bungalow Farm House 
First-rate Farm Buildings, etc. 
MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
Tennis and other lawns, partly walled kitchen garden, 
glasshouses, orchard, woodlands and pasttreland. in all 


ABOUT 27 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Inspected and highly recommended_by the Sole Agents HArrops Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1.  (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 306.) 








SOMERSET | c.2 | FAVOURITE NEWBURY AREA “+4 
Situate in the delightful Hawkeombe Valley near the old-world village of Porlokantabut | OVERLOOKING A LOVELY COMMON 


6 mi Minehea |. } : em 
5 miles from Minehea | Easy reach of Station end Buses. 








AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
OCCUPYING A SECLUDED AND SHELTERED POSITION WITH SUNNY 


MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


pROT " nant es Sienna Three large reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices, 
ASPECT AND MARVELLOUS VIEWS. Co.’s water. Electric light. Central heating. 
good reception, sun lounge, 6 bedrooms (all fitted washbasins), dressing- Entrance lodge with 3 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, bathroom, garage, stabling, 
room, bathroom, miaid’s  sitting-room. Main water, electricity and drainage. useful outbuildings. 


Central heating. Stabling. 2 garages, outbuildings. 


MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS WITH KITCHEN GARDEN ee Ve 
AND ORCHARDS. IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 


Beautiful but inexpensive grounds with lawns, tennis courts, kitchen yarden, paddock, 


SMALL TROUT STREAM. MIGRT BE SOLD WITHOUT COTTAGE 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ON COMPLETION ‘ 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 AGRES. FREEHOLD £3,750 
Strongly meee by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, $8.W.1. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) Harnovs Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 





OUTSKIRTS OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE<«3 AN AMAZING BARGAIN c.4 





VILLAGE ONLY £1,900 WITH 2 ACRES, OR £2,500 WITH 14 ACRES 
Herts and Essex Borders 
About 5 miles from_St. Ives. Dailyaccess of London. Few minutes’ walk of station with through train service to London. 








) 
i 
H 
PIC ow \ ener: 
a ah eee Cerra ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
4 % reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom, Co.’s electric light and water. Containing in two wings: Hall, lounge (30 ft. by 20 ft.). dining room, 5 bedrooms, 
] “a z 2 bathrooms, complete offices. Central heating. Independent hot water. Co.’s water, 
LARGE BARN. MATURED GARDENS WITH LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, Etc. Lighting and cooking by Calor gas. Garage and useful outbuildings. 
, INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS . ANGED IN TERRACES, WITH PADDOCK, 
IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES ™ ee ee . 


ORCHARD, ETC. 
PRICE FREEHOLD, ONLY £1,500 VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


H , oe Strongly recommended by HARRODS L1D., 62/64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
ARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806.) 
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1108 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
J MOUTH : . 
BOURNEMOU g O x & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.1. 
ERNEST FOX, wore ore T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.L 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.1., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. j i“ 
R. ALEC HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
Standing on high ground with glorious views of unspoiled country in all directions. 4 miles from Hailsham. 
} 
7 bed i i 2 
- ——— - "=" yedrooms, dressing room, 2 expen- 
AN OUTSTANDING sively fitted bathrooms. Charming 
Lounge 19ft. by 17ft. 6ins., dining room 
EXAMPLE OF AN OLD 16ft. 6ins. by 16ft. 6ins., study. Kitchen 
with Aga cooker, good domestic offices. 
SUSSEX RESIDENCE 
Companies’ Electric Light and Power. 
Modern septic tank drainage. 
CAREFULLY AND TASTEFULLY Central heating. 
MODERNISED WITH OED OAK 2 Garages. Greenhouses. 
BEAMS, EXPOSED THROUGHOUT, ‘ " . 

. nie ‘ ii a ' TASTEFULLY LAIDOUTGARDENS, 
RED BRICK FIREPLACES AND INCLUDING ORNAMENTAL AND 
MOST OF THE ROOMS HAVING eae uniae eh to peh BEDS, 

. - OCKE is. JEGET! .E GAR- 
tHE ORIGINAL OAK FLOORS Sk AND ORCHLED “wine 
WHOLE COVERING AN AREA OF 
ABOUT 
CONSIDERED TO BE ONE OF 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE AND 2 ACRES 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCES IN . 
THE DISTRICT Price £5,000 Freehold 
For detailed particulars, apply Fox aND Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
FARM FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
WA NTE D On main bus route about 1 mile from 
FOX & SONS, ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, } COVENTRY 
| 
HAVE MANY ENQUIRIES AT EACH OF THEIR | VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 
BOURNEMOUTH, SOUTHAMPTON, AND BRIGHTON | 
OFFICES FOR ALL TYPES OF 410 ACRES 
’ O SES FARMS HALF OF WHICH IS ARABLE AND THE REMAINDER GRASSLAND, 
COUNTRY H U ° WITH THE EXCEPTION OF ABOUT 5 ACRES OF WOODLAND. 
AND ESTATES FARM HOUSE, AMPLE BUILDINGS, COW SHEDS, DAIRY, ETC. 
OWNERS ARE INVITED TO SEND PARTICULARS TITHE FREE 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS, IF POSSIBLE, AS THERE 
‘ PRICE £30 PER ACRE 
ARE LARGE NUMBERS OF APPLICANTS WAITING 
| For orders to view, apply Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
i 
Withineasy walking distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 8 miles from Bournemouth. 
Standing well back from the road on Company’s gas and water. Main 
sand on gravel soil. electricity. 
A PICTURESQUE Constant hot-water supply. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT 

FREEHOLD RESIDENCE Garage with inspection pit. 
erected under Architects’ supervision Beautifully timbered grounds with a 
in 1902, all rooms enjoying maximum splendid variety of shrubs, rhododen- 

. fone drons, flower beds, lawn and kitchen 
amount of sunshine 
garden, the whole extending to an area 
of about 
The accommodation comprises 4 princi- 
pal and 2 servants’ bedrooms, bath- 4 ACRES 
room, drawing room 20ft. Zins. by 
14ft. 6ins., dining room, sitting room, 
kitchen and offices. PRICE £4,700 FREEHOLD 
For detailed particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil. 
FOR SALE AT A » s MAIN WATER, 
BARGAIN PRICE ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE (Independent boiler.) i 
COMPACT EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE j 
MODERN RESIDENCE (suitable for a gentleman’s residence, \ 
ee neg 9 Br Reg cenen with lavatory } 
Built in the Manor House style and asins, 2 si ting rooms ; numerous out- 
enjoying fine woodland views. houses, 2 ag Rng water and 
9 good bed and dressing rooms (lavatory Garage for 3 cars. Glasshouses. i 
basins in many of the rooms), 3 bath- Tastefully arranged Gardens and j 
rooms, drawing room (27ft. by 16ft. Grounds. Productive kitchen garden, \ 
with oak floor and partly oak panelled), oak copse, good pastureland, heather i 
dining room (18ft. by 15ft.), morning land; the whole extending to an area | 
room (20ft. a Raye por ne beams of about 
and partly oak panelled). 
37 ACRES 
Servants’ Hall. 
Good domestic offices. REDUCED PRICE £6,750 | 
—- all ae. eeliccliais : a = j 
FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES.) 
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(AAA 
Where to Stay | 


PEPE PEE <I 
FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, well appointed Hotel. Ideal for duration. 
Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. Spacious Public 
Rooms. Bridge and Recreation Rooms. Central 
Heating. Lift. Excellent war-time Kitchen. Own 
Garden Vegetables and Cornish Farm Produce. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure and all particulars 
Telephone No : R. J. 8. FIELDS, 
671-672. Manager and Director 


DULVERTON “Woodcote” 


A small HOTEL on the Borders of 
Exmoor which particularly caters 
for Country Lovers. 


GOOD HUNTING. 
HACKING AND FISHING 


Ashley Courtenay Recommended. 
Tel.: Dulverton 129. 


WEWELLERY 
COLD & SILVER 
N ANY CONDITION 


iS WORTH MONEY 
and more money 1s needed for the War effort f 
We give HIGHEST PRICES for 
OLD GOLD, DIAMONDS. 
JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS. 


‘PEARLS, PRECIOUS STONES, ANTIQUE & MODERN 
SILVER , COINS , PLATE E™¢ 


SELLTO BRAVINGTONS 


[TO-DAYS RECORD PRICE FOR] (onsiderably over £2.000000 
[aEnenare not 394 gow paidaway. 




















Send by registered post or calito 
ensure fair and Highest prices: 


BRAVINGTONS 
Vie Cabhe Tewellot for over I ON $ 
KINGS a fewet .N if one From A Terminus 

6 GRAND BLOGS. STRAND.w<2e75 FLEET STREET.cca 
89 BROMPTON RD, s.w.3 © 22 ORCHARD STREET. w.1 


42° in exchange against a purc 
We pay the price we advertise. 


'3 
. 














LODGE-—THE 


VICTORY PLUG 








I 
(LOOK FOR CLOCK ON SOUTH SIDE) (IOO YARDS FROM OXFORD ST. ) 
Sankers~ WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. KINGS CROSS.N.1. 





HILL&SMITHL? 


* BRIERLEY HILL ° 





















We specialize in 
the manufacture of 


RNAMENTAL IRONWORK, 
CATES, RAILING, FENCING, 
HURDLES, TREE GUARDS, 
4 WIRE NETTING, FEEDING : 
. APPLIANCES, CORRUGATED : 


SHEETS, CATTLE SHELTERS, ° 
DUTCH BARNS, and other 
Agricultural Buildings and 
requisites. : 
For further information 
tell us your requirements 













>» \ 











“LONDON : 
BVictoRIAS! WestminsTeR SW. 

















Welcome Always - 
Keep it Handy 


GRANT'S 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 
BRANDY 


but ‘uestiictid 








SAFE CONTROL OF POWER... 2's 








FERODO LININGS ARE YOUR WISEST SPECIFICATION 


lhe mighty engines are about to 
set forth into the night, the em- 
bodiment of power—power 
controlled from point to 
point by glowing signals 
along the iron way. Safety 
is an essential factor. In the 








world of road transportation ——e 


safety is equally vital. Your TESTING 
safety and that of others SERVICE 











depends in large measure on 


PS ee Look for this 
the brake linings you choose. when you reline. 


therefore, that you obtain 
Ferodo Linings when relining is 


necessary. 

Made to the highest standards 
of quality, these linings will 
provide an added margin of 
safety, no matter what car you 
drive. For maximum effi- 
ciency combined with long 
life and low maintenance cost, 
there is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for Ferodo Linings. 


Brake oud Clutch, ol erirege 


FERODO LIMITED 


CHAPEL - EN - LE - FRITH 











house. 











IT’S MUCH BRIGHTER 


WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT 


How much more cheerful it would be these trying times 
to have electric light ! To-day no country house need be 
without it. With a lighting set and Chloride Batteries 
you can now have electric light as cheaply as in a town 


RENEWALS. The Chloride Company supply renewals 
suitable for all makes and types of battery. | 


Chlorive 


For further details please write to: The Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd. 
Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
Tel.: VICtoria,2299. 





W.C.H.2/40 
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Diana still 


a’hunting goes 


And it’s Weston Biscuits that she is after. 
But she stopped to look at Wilkin’s pigs. And 
then she met the vicar. So now she is too 
late; for in these days it’s first come first 
served, as the grocer reminds Diana. 

We are striving to supply a fair share to all, 
in the biggest and smallest places alike. | Never 
do our four factories cease work. And as the 
biscuits come straight from the ovens—crisp 
and fresh—our vans deliver them to every part 
of the country. 

We want everyone to be able to get Weston 
Biscuits as often as possible. At the same time 
we insist on keeping up the standard of fine 
quality and best value. 


Your grocer will be glad to sell you Weston 
Biscuits whenever he can, so please be patient 
when necessary. Their goodness and economi- 
cal price will make up for the waiting. 


BISCUITS 


THE WESTON BISCUIT CO. LTD., SLOUGH, EDINBURGH, NEWPORT, BELFAS 1! 














When 
we 
welcome them 
back again... 


. ... all the good things of the first post-war 
Christmas-—when shops blaze with light and burst 
with hosts of dainties. For you .. . will it be a 
time of gladness and rejoicing? ... Or will your joy 
be marred by a conscience which says “You knew 
your duty. Yet you failed to do it.” 

Your duty is to save. There can be no shirking 
that duty. This has been called “A war of produc- 
tion.” Remember, savings and production go hand 
in hand. In 3%, Savings Bonds your money will 
speed the wheels of the factories which give the 
tanks, planes and guns needed for victory. 

Time presses. Consult your banker or stockbroker 


3% 
SAVINGS BONDS 


1955-65 


A full Trustee Security obtainable through any Bank or Stockbroke 
Price of issue £100 per cent. No limit to holdings. There is also a Po 
Office Issue and a Trustee Savings Bank Issue with a maximum subscri 

tion of £1,000. ‘ 


* Give National Savings Gift Tokens this Christmas. You can bu 
them, in units of 15/-, up to any amount at Post Offices, Trustee Savin; 
Banks or through Savings Groups. The recipient can exchange them { 
Savings Certificates or use them to make deposits in the Post Office c 
Trustee Savings Banks. 
cc a a a a ES TET TRE me 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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‘Why do I give that picture pride of place in my home? MONEY MAKING! My methods. besides being slow. 

That Caterpillar Tractor laid the foundation of my were expensive because of the labour involved. 
prosperity. ‘Caterpillar’ pointed me the way to new economies 
I was just a small farmer in the ordinary way of by enabling one man to do the work of many. 


farming using the ordinary methods. Then one of the So you see, it’s not so strange after all that 


Jack Olding people asked me to see a demonstration “Caterpillar” occupies that place of honour.’ 


of a “ Caterpillar.” 
It was a revelation to me! * 
TIME SAVING ! Work that had taken two weeks by 
my methods took two days by Caterpillar’s. Ploughing, 
harrowing, cultivating, drilling . . . all finished in less 


g, 
time than any one of the jobs had taken before. 
HATFIELD...HERTS 


i es 
OS SS a eae oe: 


ae 
~ — 


eee HERTS: ‘Grams; Tractors, Hatfield. ’Phone: Hatfield 2333. MIDLANDS: Spare Parts & Service Depot, Millfields Road, Wolverhampton. ‘Phone; Bilston 41731. 
1ESHIRE : Depot, Mickle Trafford, Cheshire. ’Phone ; Mickle Trafford 87. SCOTLAND : Distributors, L.O. Tractors Ltd., Coupar Angus, Perthshire. ’ Phone : Coupar Angus 173/4/5. 
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The Lotus Norweqian Slipper 
is made in vegetable-tanned leather 
as illustrated, and in ginger suede 


It is more than a comfortable house 
shoe. If the “dismal banshee 
wailings”’ interrupt a quiet evenin 
by the fireside, these Lotus Slippe 
will be found ideal for a hurri 


exit to shelter or look-out po 
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PRINCE ALEXANDER ZOGU 


Prince Alexander, who is three years old, is the only son of King Zog and Queen 


Geraldine of Albania 


1114 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 

2-10, Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
Telegrams; Country Life, London. Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
ADVERTISEMENT AND PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
rowER Hovse, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 
CUCPPPEEEE EERE EEOCOCOOOUCOCCCOCUCUCUEUCOEEEEEEEEEEEEOREEEREEEOEEEGEGDOGUCCUOROEREREEREEEE ER EOOEE 
The Editor reminds correspondents that communi- 
cations requiring a veply must be accompamied by 
the requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned 
unless this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2$d., Canada 1}d., 
Elsewhere abroad 3d. 

The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
Country Lire should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 
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LANDSCAPE AND WAR 


BVIOUSLY the preservation of rural 

England must largely go by the board 

in war, but the C.P.R.L.’s report for the 

vear July 1940-41 shows how eftective- 
ly the Council’s watching brief is being exerted. 
Its policy is similar to that elaborated in our 
recent series Green and Pleasant Land : 
vation and development ofagricultural resources, 
and improvement of the social environment of the 
rural population. The report mainly summar- 
ises developments which will affect the country- 
side after the war. Not all of these are pre- 
judicial. ‘Areas ear-marked by the building 
speculator for haphazard development have 
vielded good crops of corn instead.’’ But new 
jactories, especially in Lancashire, have covered 
much hitherto unspoilt farmland, the military 
have invaded many commons, countless foot- 
paths and rights of way have been stopped. 
the Council has already done useful service in 
connection with the distribution of industry, 
both by discouraging industrial undertakings 
of a sporadic or speculative nature from invad- 
ing agricultural areas, and by answering 
enquiries from bona fide firms wishing to remove 
from congested areas. The principles on which 
its advice is based are worth noting: first, to 
place where the new tactory will 
supplement, and not conflict with, the existing 
demand for labour, just as Angus Watson 
deliberately chose Newcastle for a food-packing 
factory employing girls, because predominantly 
men are employed in the district. Other con- 
siderations are an agreeable setting not ear- 
marked for preservation whether for farming or 
amenity, and good communications. Some of 
the localities recommended on these grounds 
seem eminently reasonable : Corby in Northamp- 
tonshire ; Dursley, Gloucestershire; and 
Coleford, in the Forest of Dean. Development 
in Gloucester, Cheltenham, Bath, and the Peak 
District has been sternly discouraged. 


conser- 


choose a 


WOODLANDS AFTER THE WAR 


6 C.P.R.IE. have been in close consulta- 
tion with the Forestry Commission through 
their Joint Committee, and the Commissioners 
are taking an active interest in the serious loss 
of amenity which is bound to follow the devasta- 
tion of woodlands for war purposes. Meanwhile 
the Royal English Forestry Society have been 
considering the plans which they think should 
be adopted for dealing with privately owned 
woodlands after the war; and an ‘Outline of 
a Memorandum on Post-war Policy’’ has been 
submitted by the Council to members. The 
result has been a strong expression of opinion 
in favour of the draft proposals, which will 
ultimately, it may be assumed, be submitted 
to the appropriate Government departments as 
the official proposals of the Society. At the 
back of the proposals is a deep dissatisfaction 
with the low average standard of woodland 
cultivation on private estates and a belief that 
the example set by the best estates should be 
more widely followed. It is clear that in the 


critical shortage of timber now developing 
privately owned woodlands must be made 
more productive, and the Forestry Society 


appears to have accepted the view that this 
can be done only by some system of State 
encouragement and the supervision of felling 


and management. On the other hand, a qualifi- 
cation has been urged by many members that 
State control must allow full play to the 
initiative of keen owners. Admiral Drax, for 
instance, considers that ‘‘State control must 
be very flexible, applying a maximum of 
pressure to the bad landowner and a minimum of 
interference to the good one.’’ If the Society’s 
proposals are adopted, this principle will be 
secured by a system of ‘registered estates”’ 
which have given guarantees of good manage- 
ment. These estates must prepare acceptable 
schemes of working which can be brought into 
operation under capable management without 
unreasonable delay. The Memorandum also 
mentions the important question of death duties 
which the Society considers should be revised 
in such a way as to avoid the excessive felling 
which so often results from the attempt to 
pay them. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
1941 


ERENE it stands, enshrining high emprise, 
The dust of monarchs, armoured chivalry 
And kingship in the royal minstrelsy 
Of man’s unresting mind, that never dies 
But evermore, through thought and deed must rise 
To new-found harmony, sublime and free, 
While echoed worship from the past will be 
A prelude only where Saint Edward lies. 
Should frigid hate lay bare the sacred soil 
Or blast the beauty from uprushing shaft 
From sculptured saint and angel, wrought in toil 
Through seven centuries of mason-craft, 
The Spirit watching from her timeless throne 
Will see new glory rising stone by stone. 
R. P. HowGRAVE-GRAHAM. 


SPARE THE PARTRIDGES 


FYRNHE question of voluntarily curtailing the 
| partridge-shooting season, often debated 
in peace-time, assumes an even greater im- 
portance now. Breeding stocks are more 
important than bags at a time when their 
survival in adequate numbers is scarcely more 
than a matter of chance in those areas where 
keepers have been called up and Hunts have 
ceased to function. Big manors will doubtless 
stand a deal of hammering, but on shoots of mod- 
erate acreage it very soon becomes apparent that 
vou cannot have it both ways. If every covey 
gets a dusting once a week you are simply 
‘gambling on futures.’ Bags may be gratify- 
ing enough, and you may even point to a seem- 
ingly adequate surplus. But how many of the 
survivors will be pricked to the detriment of 
their reproductive powers, especially if, as is so 
often the case, too many beats are undertaken 
in the day, and the last drive, started at an 
hour when the birds are making their staple 
meal, continues in an inferior light, thus 
doubling the chances of human error? Even 
though over-shooting is unlikely at a time 
when everyone is unusually busy, none the 
less, we may remember that taking shoots 
by and large, there are fewer coveys as cannon 
fodder and they are growing smaller and smaller. 
That is the strongest argument we can advance 
for stopping shooting altogether after Christmas, 
in view of the established fact that should the 
weather be unusually mild in January many 
partridges will be already paired. 


DISEASE IN DAIRY COWS 


Y and large, the supply of fresh milk next 
winter will be governed by the number of 
cows which are got in calf during the next four 
months. The diseases which produce abortion 


and sterility in dairy cattle cause losses 
to the farmers of this country amounting 


to many millions of pounds annually and 
greatly reduce the national milk supply. On 
the other hand, recent research has provided 
us with effective methods of controlling these 
diseases. It is therefore of the utmost import- 
ance that these methods shall be universally 
applied. A scheme has now been agreed be- 
tween the Ministry of Agriculture, the National 
Farmers’ Union and the National Veterinary 
Medical Association which—though its applica- 
tion is not compulsory, as some people think 
it might well be—will provide farmers with 
efficient diagnosis and etfective treatment for 
all animals affected by this group of diseases. 
The essence of the scheme consists of an under- 
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taking between the farmer and his veterinary 
surgeon whereby each will play his part in 
carrying out the methods of control approved 
by the Agricultural Research Council. In every 
case the Ministry of Agriculture will provide 
free laboratory services for diagnostic work, 
free abortion vaccine, and drugs at a much 
reduced charge. The National Veterinary 
Medical Association has agreed to a scale of 
annual payments which should provide a much 
cheaper and more comprehensive service to 
farmers in dealing with the diseases in question 
than it is possible to obtain to-day. It is clearly 
most important that farmers, as well as veterin- 
ary practitioners, should make themselves 
quickly acquainted with the details of the 
scheme and of the opportunities it offers. 


SPARROW CLUBS 


Oye} War Agricultural Committees, as 
part of their campaign against vermin, 
are in some instances trying to enlist school 
children to form “sparrow clubs”’ to collect the 
eggs of this little pest. The Society for the Pre- 
servation of the Fauna of the Empire somewhat 
unexpectedly calls the proposal of the Agricul- 
tural Committee ‘“‘as pernicious as it is ill- 
informed.’’ Very few school children, if any, it 
asserts, are able to distinguish between sparrows 
and other small birds which are insectivorous and 
therefore beneficial; and few teachers to distin- 
guish between the hedge and the house sparrow. 
Moreover, the nests of the former are usually 
rather inaccessible, while those of the latter 
are among the easiest to find. No one, the 
report goes on, will question the desirability 
of reducing the sparrow population, but this 
is not the right way to go about it. 


MULTIPLE BLUES 


LUES at Oxford and Cambridge are to-day 
naturally and relatively less important, 
and perhaps rather easier to gain, than they 
used to be, but he who gains five of them must 
be a truly remarkable player of games. This 
feat has just been achieved at Cambridge by 
J. RK. Bridger of Clare, who played in the recent 
Kugby match against Oxford and had already 
played cricket, hockey, lawn tennis and squash 
for his University. Here is something to send 
statisticians to their books of records to see if 
this has ever been equalled or excelled. If 
memory serves, Alfred Lyttelton represented 
Cambridge in five difterent pastimes—cricket, 
Association football, tennis, rackets and throw- 
ing the hammer. Another Cambridge man to 
gain many blues—at least four—was R. P. 
Keigwin of Peterhouse. From Oxford there 
come to mind two Fosters, “Tip’’ and Geoftrey, 
each with the same four blues—cricket, Associa- 
tion football, rackets and golf. C. B. Fry might 
have had perhaps the most remarkable of all 
these records but for an accident. Cricket, 
Association football and athletics of course : 
these may be taken as read, and he was actually 
given his blue at Rugby football also, but could 
not play in the match because of an injury. 
No doubt there are other instances, and this 
is the sort of subject to evoke indignant cor- 
rections from statistically minded correspon- 
dents. In any case Mr. Bridger, with his five 
war-time blues, has earned his very particular 
niche. 


SCRAPS OF PAPER 


AY we again appeal to our readers to help 
the war effort by clearing their offices, 
attics and store-rooms of all accumulations o! 
useless paper? The call is urgent; the need 
is vital; the obligation on each one of us who 
is enjoying the.protection of someone else’s son 
is paramount. Paper is now being turned int 
munitions.of many kinds. Your own effort 
may mean that so many more shells can b 
fired, so many more aeroplanes can take th¢ 
air. The greatest need at the moment is fi 
old ledgers, files, catalogues, year books, plans 
and similarly bulky stocks. But paper of a 
kinds will be welcomed. Earlier on some of u 
were perhaps discouraged from collecting it b 
shortcomings in the-collection system. Thos 
faults have been remedied. Anyone unable t 
find a merchant in his immediate neighbou: 
hood has only to write to us saying what h 
has to dispose of, and we will do the rest. 
scrap of paper cost Germany the last war: le 
us see to it that scraps of paper in anothe 
sense contribute to her defeat in this war to 
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ROCKS, SEA AND SKY: FILEY BRIGG, YORKSHIRE 





A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


T is interesting to learn that the Hampshire 


Agricultural War Committee have de- 
tailed a sub-committee to go into the 


question of making a portion of the wide 
area of the New Forest play its part in the 
greater production effort, and the scheme they 
are working on at present is the improvement 
and extension of grazing areas. As many 
people are aware, the existing grazing is meagre 
in the extreme, for there are only a few tiny 
oases of good grass in all the wide expanse, and 
these are invariably grazed off so closely that 
they resemble golf greens. The remainder of 
the open stretches is covered with either heather 
or dwarf gorse or bracken—usually two of them, 
and sometimes all three. 

The extension of grazing is not intended 
for the benefit of the Forest ponies, but for 
the small dairy herds of the Forest farmers, 
which have shrunk considerably of recent years 
owing to the increase of moorland growths. 
rhis constituted a vicious circle, as with the 
decrease in grazing animals came the con- 
comitant and more rapid creeping in of gorse. 
\nimal rationing, and reduction of pasture- 
land in the interests of corn-growing, result in 
a large number of heifer calves going to the 
ocal markets every week, and if a proportion 
of these can be saved to grow into milk- 





producing cows something will have been 
iccomplished. 

* * 

* 


“SHE scheme, which is already in operation, 
consists of ploughing up and disc-harrow- 
ng certain areas where the small dairyman will 
ake advantage of them, treating these ploughed 
cres with chemical manures and lime—above 
ill lime—and the sowing of them with selected 
srasses. The New Forest has always had a 
bad name for sterility of soil, and one imagines 
William I enclosed it as a hunting area because 
> did not think it much good for anything 
se. Since those days the land has never had 
. Chance, as the maintenance of an enormous 
1ead of deer was the first consideration, and it 
Was not until the middle of the last century 
that the number of these animals was reduced 
n the interests of those with grazing rights. 
On account of the deer and their food 
supply, sheep were not allowed in the Forest 
ind only a few isolated farms have established 
rights to graze these animals on the Crown 
lands. Some of the farms in question have 
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obtained these concessions because far away in 
the dim past their land belonged to the Cister- 
cian monks, who were always sheep addicts 
wherever they took up their quarters. It is 
said that when King John was seized with the 
first abdominal pains, the result of over-eating 
and drinking to drown his sorrows after the 
Wash disaster, he, with the idea of ensuring his 
entry through the golden portals, made over a 
large tract of land in the Beaulieu area to the 
Cistercians. After this lapse of time, of course, 
it is impossible to ascertain if there is any 
truth in the story and, moreover, there is no 
means of proving if the gift had the desired 
effect, but the fact remains that one or two 
farms in the Beaulieu district can run sheep on 
the Forest if they so wish. 

The committee, I believe, have considered 
the question of the extension of sheep on the 
Forest, but there are a number of difficulties 
to overcome, chief of which is that any change 
in the existing regulations, most of which date 
back to Tudor and earlier times, could only be 
effected by Act of Parliament, and incidentally 
the old indigenous Forest folk are highly sus- 
picious of any interference with existing 
conditions. 

* * 
* 

OTORISTS complain most vehemently 

that with all the wide expanse of feeding 
ground at their disposal practically every pony 
and cow on the Forest is to be found grazing 
along the verges of the road, and nowhere else. 
The motorists, as self-centred as their internal 
combustion engines, imagine the animals do 
this solely to annoy, but the truth of the matter 
is that the only sweet grass to be found in the 
Forest is that which grows along the sides of 
the roads. The explanation of this was given 
to me by an agricultural expert, and it is most 
interesting. Specimens of the soil from these 
grass edges were taken, and also some from 
beneath the heather a few yards away. In the 
first it was found that the lime content was amply 
sufficient, but in the second entirely absent. 
The theory is that the roads have been made 
up from time to time with limestone—and 
certainly of recent years, when bitumen treating 
has become general, the filling-up ingredients 
used have been of small limestone or chalk— 
and the dust from the road’s surface has spread 
over the verges, which accounts for the rich 
green grass which is not to be found elsewhere. 








This all sounds very hopeful, as thorough 
ploughing and harrowing will destroy the 
shallow-rooted dwarf gorse, and if a small 
quantity of lime will produce grass of this 
quality a considerable increase in the grazing 
areas may be expected shortly. 

* * 
* 

OTH my publishers have written to me 

recently in what one might call ‘‘sob- 
stuff’? terms about the shortage of paper and 
binding difficulties which are hanging up the 
book trade and making the printing of new 
editions difficult if not impossible. The binding 
situation, it would seem, is even worse than 
the paper shortage, as so many binding opera- 
tives have been called up for more important 
work. 

We all realise that the war effort must of 
necessity interfere with our peace-time pastimes 
and pursuits, but, naturally, hold the opinion 
that our own particular pleasures and hobbies 
should be the last to be affected. I read from 
time to time in the daily journals heated letters 
about the continuance of horse-racing, grey- 
hound-racing, golf, football and football pools, 
and these are followed invariably by still more 
heated defences of these sports, it being pointed 
out that the soldier, sailor, airman and munition 
worker must have his relaxations, or his 
efficiency will suffer. 


¥* ¥* 
* 


S both a writer of books and an addict to 
them, I feel some effort should be made 
to continue their output, but of course I am 
biassed, for I cannot remember any time during 
the last 40 years when I had not a volume by 
my bedside, among my camp kit, or in my 
saddle-bags. During the last war a thoughtful 
friend on the reviewing staff of one of our 
leading journals sent me off a parcel of volumes 
every week, and in a neighbouring division I 
discovered, to our mutual advantage, another 
man in the same happy position. 

There is just one point in favour of books 
and their production which cannot be applied 
to other pursuits. That is that our men in the 
Middle and Far Easts, the thousands that go 
down to the sea in ships, and our prisoners of 
war in Germany cannot enjoy horse-racing, 
greyhounds, football or football pools, but they 
can and do enjoy books. Judging from the 
letters that are published almost every week in 
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the demand tor 
these exiles is inces 


COUNTRY LIFE and elsewhere, 
books and more books by 


sant and insatiable 


"THE letter in a recent issue of COUNTRY 
| Lire describing the rat-catcher’s fox, 
Hezekiah, a most obedient and hard-working 
animal, recalls our pet fox, Charles James, who 
was neither obedient nor hard-working, and 
who was adopted by my wife in error. At the 
time the London Zoological Gardens had asked 
me to obtain for them an Arabian leopard, 
which, I believe, is of a ditterent type from either 
the African or the Indian. The local Beduin 
having been urged to do something about it 


brought me from the desert every species of 
animal that exists there, except a_ leopard. 
fhe animals they produced—all of which had 


to be paid for—ranged from the small hvyrax, 


or coney of the Bible, to the hare; and 
trom the fennec to the hyena, but never a 
leopard. 

Then one day about half a tribe accom 


panied by their sheikh came in with ‘the real 
thing ’’—a tiny cub about two days old with its 
still closed, and so very small it might 
been anvthing Ihe tribe, backed by 
their sheikh, swore on the Koran and by the 
three divorces that it was a fahad (leopard). 
Had they not all seen its mother, a huge, savage, 


eyes 
have 


had tried to kill them 
when they took the cub? So, the tribe having 
been rewarded for their courage, the little 
fellow was adopted and brought up on a bottle. 
He grew quickly, and every day he became less 
like a leopard and more like the canidae family 
until he blossomed eventually into a most 
beautiful, but otherwise quite ordinary, fox 
with a glorious brush, and a soul packed tight 
with wanton wickedness and low cunning- 
his only redeeming feature being his affection 
for my wife, who had brought him up. 


spotted creature that 


* * 
* 


Sie reaction of our dogs to the inclusion 

of this fox in the household was unspeak- 
able disgust! If their people had sunk so low 
as to take up with animals of this description 
they would prefer to live elsewhere, and so the 
erstwhile happy family began to break up. 
rhe Saluki went off and enlisted in the Camel 
Corps; the nondescript bitch shifted her 
quarters from the house and went to live with 
the gardener in his hut; while the Aberdeen 
of those days, who claimed my wife as his 
private and personal property, was more than 
disgusted. He was broken-hearted, and when 
the fox took his place and insisted on sleeping 
with her in the afternoon, draped round her 
neck like a fur collar, he adopted the attitude 
that life was not worth living; and a really 
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unhappy Scottie is more than the hardest heart 


can bear. So Charles James had to go. 

He was given away to some friends who 
lived at Meadi on the outskirts of Cairo, and 
here he made a great friend of the Airedak 
who lived next door, the two animals becoming 
gangsters and going thoroughly to the bad. 
The fox’s civilised upbringing, so far from im 
proving his character, had had the effect o 
worsening it, and he had, moreover, acquire: 
considerable knowledge of things the wild fo 
never learns. He knew the secrets of poultry 
run fastenings, the situation of larders, t| 
entrances provided by open windows, and abo\ 
all the location of all the meat safes on t! 
verandas of Meadi. For about six months t 
raiding pair terrorised this peaceful suburb, a1 
then fortunately the mating season came roun 
Charles James went off to his native des 
with a wild vixen, and the prodigal Aireda 
promising to be good, returned to the bosom 
his family. 

One way and another, a fox does not see 
to make an entirely satisfactory pet and 
better left where he belongs—in the wil 
The few tame foxes I have come in conta 
with are either furtive, frightened creatur 
living in kennels and cages, or are of the Charl 
James type and eventually go wild to app! 
their acquired knowledge to tiie more efficie: 
raiding of poultry yards and sheepfolds. 


THE PROBLEM OF GLEN AFFRIC 





A BEND IN THE RIVER 


BEYOND LOCH 


AN LAGHAIR, GLEN AFFRIC 





Klectric Power Stations 


—or a 
National Park ? 


Written 


J. ti. RAK 


and Illustrated by 


HEN the House of Commons re 

cently refused a second reading to 

the Grampian Power Bill, two glens 

which many hold to be the most 
beautiful in Scotland and many square miles 
of the grandest scenery in the Highlands were 
safeguarded from a great hydro-electric installa 
tion—at any rate for the time being. If the 
Bill had proceeded, admittedly nothing would 
have been done until after the war. But, 
besides the question of beauty versus utility, 
and the issue raised by the fact that the scheme 
was to supply electric power and water not to 
Highland but to industrial Lowland areas, 
Members rightly felt that, in the words of the 
Secretary for Scotland, to agree to the Bill was 
‘‘to mortgage the future’’ at a moment when 
the much greater question of national planning 
stands on the threshold. 

The Highlands’ reserves of water power 
are a very important national asset. So much 
was recognised when the original Parliamentary 
Commission was appointed, whose recommenda 
tions the Bill embodied. For the House to 
reject a scheme based on the approval of onc 
of its own committees shows how public opinion 
has moved in the last few years. Then, there 
was no considerable opposition to the view that 
a public corporation which offered to use thé 
resources of one part of the country for th 
material benefit of another, more thickly popu 
lated, was performing a national duty. Now 
Mr. Johnston asked, ought the House to pri 
ceed with a measure which would “confer mos 
valuable natural assets upon a private corpora 
tion and tie the hands of the Government « 
the day, when the whole question of regionalisa 
tion—of area and ownership of hydro-electricit’ 
—came to be considered?’’ Mr. Keeling, wh 
pointed out that the scheme would ‘‘spo 
natural scenery which was excelled by non 
in any area of Great Britain,’’ made the interest 
ing point that, if the water power of the High 
lands is to be harnessed, it should be done on ; 
small scale for encouraging local prosperity 
rather than on a gigantic scale for that of remot: 
areas. By introducing small power plants 
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perhaps one for every glen or strath, electricity 
yuld be produced at low cost, and no large 
‘servoirs or transmission lines on a large scale 
yuld be required. These points from the 
bate illustrate the new spirit in which pro- 
ysals for exploiting the country’s natural 
sources are being considered. It expresses a 
ndamental shifting of values, by which, in 
rtain circumstances, a part may be. esteemed, 
yt indeed as great as a whole, but more im- 
tant to the whole than a larger part. The 
w scale of values is that behind the demand 
ir regionalism of which much is now heard in 
nnection with national planning. 


But, when all is said, the aspect of the 
len Affric proposal that most stirred the 
iajority of Britons, and heartened them most 
hen the scheme was rejected, is the glen’s 
putation for possessing the most majestic 
enery in the Highlands. It is relatively little 
nown, but the illustrations in this article will 

yw that the reputation is not ill founded. 
mong the remoter and still untamed regions 
vond the Great Glen, Affric and Cannich with 
ir adjoining forests do make up an area in 
ich Highland scenery and characteristics 

seen at their very best and which it would 
a sin against the spirit to destroy. Hitherto 
uch of it has been preserved as some of the 
iest deer-forest in Scotland, evidence rather 
{ its unsuitability for any more productive 
ise than of unprogressiveness on the part of 
he large local landowners; but also of its wild 
vid rugged nature. In the immediate future 
uch exclusive use is likely to be economically 
npossible—deer forests involve no little cost 
1 maintenance and in participation in the sport 
hey offer—even if the claims for wider enjoy- 
nent and, in some areas, timber-production 
vere not increasingly important. 


It is not unusual for proposals to be made 
to form a national park in any area the scenery 
~ which is otherwise threatened. Final 
decision must ultimately weigh a variety of 
actors. But the claims of the Glen Affric 
‘egion to be considered for the national park 
f Scotland, or of the Highlands, are second 
to none on grounds of unspoilt and magnificent 
natural scenery. Indeed Sir George Courthope 
revealed during the Commons debate that the 
l‘orestry Commission had already provisionally 
decided, just before the war, that parts of it 
were suitable for a national forest park. 

It is no attempt at fine writing to claim 
that Glen Affric is as near an approach to 
ten miles of fairyland as we are likely to find on 
this earth, while its neighbour Glen Cannich 
is but little inferior. The Glen Affric Hotel 
is 17% miles from Beauly and 271% miles from 
Inverness. It can be approached by an alterna- 
tive route from Drumnadrochit on Loch Ness 
through Glen Urquhart—the distance being 
about 15 miles. Glen Affric begins two miles 
or thereby west of the hotel and from this 
starting-point the road runs south-westward 
through that stretch of river and loch, with 
alternations of rapid, pool and waterfall, which 
MacWhirter used to declare he had never seen 
equalled for beauty and variety. The route 
ends at a bridge over a narrow part of Loch 
\ffric. The end-to-end view of the loch from 
hereabouts is very fine. The distant peaks of 
Kintail with the sharp point of Scour Ouran 
showing over the broad flank of Ben Attow 
‘orm a wonderful background and give a ma- 
estic finish to the scene. 


Glen Cannich debouches a little east of 
he hotel—and here it may be said that 
here is a formidable minority who maintain 
hat Cannich is the finer glen of the two. 
‘he glen runs north-westerly for a while and 
hen, swinging round, follows a course roughly 
trallel to Glen Affric—the two rivers being 
ttle more than three miles apart. 


The most representative portion of either 
3'en is its lowest 10 miles. Thus the area which 
uggests itself as most suitable for conversion 

to a national park is the wedge which is 

nclosed by the mountain wall containing, on 

north, the lower part of Glen Cannich, 

1 the heights which border, on the south, 

* corresponding reaches of the Affric. Such 

-ract would be from 10 to 12 miles long, while 

he width would vary from four to seven miles. 

he area would therefore be about 60 square 
niles, 

Guisachan might be included in the en- 
closed district without any great increase in 
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GLEN CANNICH 


its mileage. The Guisachan property lies just 
south of and contiguous to the middle portions 
of Glen Affric. The scenery here is a charming 
blend of park-like country with Highland sur- 
roundings. The neighbourhood of the Plodda 
Falls is of great beauty. 

Almost the whole of the suggested park 
area consists of deer forest, and it is known that 
for many years the demand for such forests 
has shown a decline. The shooting-lodges could 
be converted into hostels and these could be 
supplemented by smaller hostels at selected 





GUISACHAN, NEAR 


PLODDA FALLS 


ABOVE THE LADY’S FALL 


points, also housekeeping cabins. Public camp 
grounds within the park-limits could be pro- 
vided free, as in America, or with a small charge, 
as in New Zealand. 

Many national parks contain private lands 
which are afforded the same protection as 
private lands elsewhere. Thus farmsteadings, 
crofts, etc., already within the park would 
remain, but always with the following reserva- 
tion. One of the functions of a national park 
is the preservation of wild life within its pre- 
cincts. Thus rapacious birds, red deer, the roe, 
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the badger, the fox and 
the wild cat would go 
their ways unmolested 
and wander at will. 
Who knows but that the 
golden eagle, sensing 
this freedom from dan- 
ger, might not be in- 
duced to return to its 
ancient haunts? 

The possibility of 
winter sports might be 
considered. The largest 
known permanent bed 
of snow in Scotland is 
on Mam Soul—and the 
summit of Mam Sou 
(3,862ft.) is only two and 
a half miles from the 
shores of Loch Affric 
and would be but littk 
outside the borders o 
the park. 

At other seasons o 
the year, the suggestex 
park would not onl; 
provide scenery of the 
highest order withi1 
its boundaries together 
with mountain climbing, 
but would also prove 
a convenient centre 
for many expeditions. 
Among them would be 
a visit to Loch Ness 
by Glen Urquhart, to 
Glen Strathfarrar where 
what often appears a 
lowland stream winds 
placidly amid the rich 
beauty of the surround- 
ing Highland landscape. 
A variety of routes also 
may be taken to the west coast, while a 
divergence brings us to the latest acquisition 
of the National Trust—the Falls of Glomach, 
the highest in Scotland. 

It may be assumed that during the 
period of reconstruction the future of the 
Glen Affric district will come up for settle- 


ment. To those in whose hands will then 
lie the destiny of this fair region, may it 


not be said in the warning words of Carlyle: 
“Choose now — your choice is brief but 
endless’? 





LOOKING UP GLEN AFFRIC FROM ABOVE BADGER FALLS 
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HARVESTING THE 


T no time in the past 40 years have Norfolk 
reeds been more abundant than they are 
to-day, and the supply is ever increasing. 

= For centuries they have been used for 

ofing ancient barns, churches and houses in Broad- 
id, but it is only during the last 30 years that they 
ve been employed extensively all over England. 
art from their value for roofing—a reed roof gives 
jiness in summer and warmth in winter—reeds 
1 be substituted for wooden laths in false ceilings 
d, when of good quality, they make practical and 
leasing fences. And now uses are being found for 
em in factories to supplement the straw which the 
umers are able to spare. 

Before motor cars and lorries took the place of 

yrse-drawn vehicles forage was much sought after in 
3-oadland. Reeds and rushes were cut green and 
it far and wide as food for horses. This gave 

loyment to an army of workers and produced a 

teady income for owners and tenants. In addition 
ellent snipe-shooting over the freshly mown swamps 
s provided. Now, however, snipe are locked out 
great areas of boggy ground rank with tons of 
ige reeds and rushes which are allowed to rot. Yet 
this herbage were ploughed down the fertility of 
e heavy soil could be improved for years. 

Harvesting of reeds begins after the frost and 
ales have stripped off the leaves, leaving an appear- 
nce of golden corn, and continues to the end of April. 
he work is done by men who are specialists in reed 
utting, and very hardy men 
hey are. Some can neither 
ead nor write; one who 
vorked for me used to cut 
snotches in a stick, every 
notch meaning a ‘“‘tally”’ 

(50 shoves or bundles). 

The counting of reeds is 
very puzzling to the uniniti- 
ited. A fathom is five shoves; 
|20 fathoms make one hundred 
as bought by the thatchers. 
this quantity when freshly 
cut weighs approximately 
three tons, and is sufficient 
for about 600 sq. ft. of new 
roofing. 

Reed cutters to-day re- 
ceive £5 a hundred, and the 
reeds are sold from £11 to £14 
a hundred. In 1910 I paid 
30s. a hundred to the cutters 
and sold for £5. Before that 
the men were paid 25s. a 
hundred. 

The men can cut daily 
from 50 to 100 shoves, which 
they carry or boat out and 
lay‘on a hale to dry. Lighters, 
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REED CUTTERS AND BINDERS AT WORK 


The man in the centre is combing loose and short reeds out 








LOADING A LIGHTER WITH “SHOVES” 
At every fiftieth shove the man on the bank shouts “Tally ” 


each carrying 600 shoves, transport the reeds _ back again, and this is known as double swath- 


across the Broads. 


ing. They then get hold of the reeds by their 


The men mow a swathe of reeds on and_ feathery ends and dress all the short pieces 


tly i 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXTENSIVE REED-BEDS 


The loaded lighters are being towed by the motor boat Dunshoven 





out, until a shove is accumu- 
lated. They bring the shove 
to a board, pick up a bond of 
reeds which has been soaked, 
twist it up, and tie the reeds, 
pressing the bond with a knee 
and bringing it down sharply 
on to the board. They thus 
get a level shove of well-tied 
reeds. 

They take great pride in 
their work, and it is easy to 
know who has tied a shove, 
the cutter’s neatness or un- 
tidiness being very evident. 

Bearded tits will gather 
around them, hopping over 
the cut reeds for the grubs 
they disturb. This is a beauti- 
ful sight. 

A few years back the 
men had to punt or shove the 
lighters with long quants or 
punt-poles. This was hard 
work, so I bought a motor 
boat to tow the lighters. One 
old man by the name of Roy 
said: ‘‘Master, we ’a’ done 


shoven now’’—meaning that there would be no 


more punting. 


I was looking for a name for the 


motor boat and I felt Roy had found it, so she 





Eric J. Hosking 


was named the Dunshoven. 

When loading the 
lighters the man who pitches 
on the shoves keeps up an 
audible count, and at every 
fiftieth shove he shouts 
 faliy.”” 

The reeds are unloaded 
on the staithe where the 
lorry comes alongside and 
takes them to the station 
or direct to their destina- 
tions. 

Some years ago a 
yachtsman moored along- 
side one of these old reed- 
cutters and tried to impress 
him by relating the won- 
derful things he had seen 
abroad. 

“At one place,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the rats were as big 
as your rabbits. What do 
you think of that, my 
man?” 

The old reed cutter 
replied: ‘‘Look you here, 
sir. I don’t like to call 
you a liar, but you’re hand- 
ling the truth werry care- 
lessly.”’ 
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GEORGIAN CABINET-MAKERS 


{[{V—CONDITIONS AND COMPARISONS - By RALPH EDWARDS AND MARGARET JOURDAIN 


Illustrated by Pieces at Harewood House, Yorkshire 


IGHT on the practice of ordering furniture 
in the country to be sent down from 
London is supplied by the correspon- 
dence of Sir Edward Knatchbull of 
Mersham Hatch, near Ashford, with Chippen- 
dale and Haig with reference to the refurnishing 
of the Hatch, which was spread over a period 
of more than 10 years. In 1771 a letter from 
the firm informs Sir Edward: ‘We have this 
evening forwarded by the Canterbury Coach 
two ditferent for glasses & frames.”’ 
hese were pier glasses which were to measure 
over Sft. in height and cost £170 or £180 each, 
according to the design; but they were not 
supplied, no doubt because of the large outlay 
involved Some of the furniture, including a 
set of chairs and a marble table, were sent by 
sea “‘on board the Kent,’’ presumably to Hythe 
local port. Chippendale attended 
in person to give advice and supervise his 
workmen engaged in the house. In the same 
vear Haig promises on his behalf that he will 
be at Hatch “in little more than a fortnight”’ 
and conveys his regrets for “‘ being detained so 
long in the North.’’ Harewood was then being 
furnished by his firm, and it seems likely that 
his long absence was in connection with that 
enterprise. The disadvantages attending on 
sending the firm’s workmen backwards and 
forwards from London are touched upon by 
Sir Edward when at last the long-drawn-out 
undertaking was nearly completed : ‘‘As to the 
Man who put up and coloured the green Paper 
he was not above two days at work and did it 
extreamly bad went away and left part of his 
work to be done by the other Man, with whom 
I find no fault, only that vou charge Coach 
hire as well travelling which is unreason- 
able to charge both, for had I employed a 
Person in the Country who could have done 
every thing just as well as your Man, I should 
not have been charged a farthing for travelling 
of Coach hire so I shall expect an abatement 
in those articles.’ 

Sir Edward Knatchbull owned a great 
house and could afford to patronise a fashion- 
able London firm, but householders of moderate 
means living in the more remote parts of 
England would normally obtain their furniture 
from local makers: in 1726 Defoe remarks in 
The Complete Tradesman that cane chairs are 
made in London, ‘“‘the ordinary matted chairs 
perhaps in the places where they live.’’ And 


designs 


or another 





COMMODE, LACQUERED GREEN WITH GILT 


i Nest tes?’ 


SIDE-TABLE, CARVED AND GILT: 


Vea 








THE TOP INLAID WITH VARIOUS WOODS 


Attributed to Thomas Chippendale, circa 1770 


there is something to suggest that local associa- 
tions influenced the choice, even in the case of 
great houses furnished from London. Chippen- 
dale was born at Otley in the neighbourhood 
of Harewood and Nostell, and even if we dis- 
count the family tradition that ‘‘on account of 
the unusual ability he displayed, (he) attracted 
the notice of the ancestors of the Earl of Hare- 
wood through whose assistance he was enabled 
to start in business in London,’’ it is significant 
that he carried out two of his most important 
commissions within a few miles of his native 
place. Vile, again, sprang from a Somerset 
family and his only known bill, outside the 
Royal accounts, is for furniture supplied to a 
house in an adjoining county. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century many of the 
subscribers te Sheraton’s Drawing Book were 
provincial makers who would supply most of 
the local demand. 





DECORATION 


Of similar date and attribution 


But fashionable London firms were stil 
accustomed to send their productions far afield, 
In 1802, Mrs. Piozzi, who had patronised Inc 
and Mayhew largely in the Streatham Par! 
days, was expecting more furniture from that 
firm for ‘“‘ pretty Brynbella,’’ her country houss 
in North Wales. Nor was the output of the 
leading cabinet-makers always confined to 
England. From early in the period there is 
evidence of a demand on the Continent for 
English productions. Giles Grendey exported 
lacquer furniture to Spain, and Ince and 
Mavhew printed the explanatory notes of their 
Universal System in English and French, an 
indication that they sought to cater for the 
foreign market. A few vears later Gillows were 
sending out furniture from Lancaster ‘‘to the 
plantations,’’ while William Hickey, an attorney 
practising in India, bought ‘‘a very capital 
billiard table’? by Seddon for his house near 
Calcutta. It is evidence of the high reputation 
enjoyed by English furniture abroad that David 
Roentgen, the famous ébéniste, was accustomed 
to describe himself as Englischer Kabinett 
macher. 

Full particulars of prices paid for furniture 
throughout the period are available in con 
temporary bills. Though a reliable ratio is 
difficult to establish, probably it is safe to sa\ 
that at about the time of George III’s accession 
such prices should be multiplied by four to 
give their approximate present equivalent. Fo 
the celebrated marquetry commode at Hare 
wood Chippendale and Haig charged Edwi 
Lascelles £86 in 1773, while in the previous yea! 
John Cobb was paid £63 5s. for the commod 
supplied to Corsham, the greater elaboration ¢ 
the Harewood piece fully accounting for tl 
difference in price. A few years earlier Cobb 
partner, William Vile, had charged £71 for t! 
‘“‘Exceedingly ffine mahogy Secretary’ supplic 
to Queen Charlotte. At this time a price 
£100 was highly exceptional for a piece 
furniture; though much larger sums were pa 
for mirror glass, indeed out of all proporti 
to the frames. At the end of the century the 
was a sharp and general rise in prices caus 
by the Napoleonic wars and the Industr 
Revolution. We find the younger Chippend: 
charging Lord Harewood £124 10s. for a libra 
table in 1796, and that such a price was 1 
exceptional is suggested by his bill of £115 
1805 for the library table at Stourhead. 

Of the furniture produced by these a 
many other prominent craftsmen during t 
eighteenth century it may be claimed that 
large proportion is not merely in a style | 
has style in a wider sense, a quality hard 
define but easily recognised. Partly this 
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UPRIGHT SECRETAIRE. 
Satinwood inlaid with Jvarious woods; the recumbent figure inj 
Height, 4ft. 6ins.; length, 2ft. 9ins. 
By Thomas Chippendale, circa 1770 


ivory on ebony ground. 
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MAHOGANY CHAIR. 
Probably by Thomas Chippendale, circa 1770 
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explained by an inherited tradition of craftsmanship, rules and practices 
derived from long experience; though this leaves out of account the talent, 
sometimes amounting almost to genius, of the individual craftsman. More- 
over, furniture and household decoration were then taken seriously by a 
cultured and cosmopolitan society, so that, by the end of the century, they 
had become the concern ‘‘of every polite nation in Europe.’’ They had a 
recognised if relatively humble status among the arts, nor was the distinction 
between applied and fine art so definite as it subsequently became. By 
leading firms draughtsmen of ability, even perhaps with pretensions as 
artists, were retained to provide original designs which, in some cases, were 
subsequently engraved. Matthias Lock, in whose draughtsmanship the 
quality is remarkable, thus placed his fertile imagination at Chippendale’s 
command, while Edward Edwards, A.R.A., Walpole’s protégé, well known for 
his Anecdotes of Painters, though his mind was set upon painting, ‘drew 
patterns for furniture’’ at Hallett’s, the fashionable cabinet-maker’s, in his 
youth. Later he opened an evening school, where he taught drawing “‘to 
several young men who later arrived to be artists, or to qualify themselves 
to be cabinet or ornamental furniture makers,’’ alternatives which 
suggest that the designing of 


furniture was regarded as a PR ee spe aa 
branch of the graphic arts. The a a le ts a. 
vounger Chippendale, who _ pos- : 

sessed ‘‘great ability as a 
draughtsman and designer,’’ also 
exhibited pictures at the Royal 
Academy. And from early in 
the century distinguished 
architects were accustomed to 
design furniture. Apart from 
William Kent’s activities of the 
kind, Vardy, Gibbs, Flitcroft, 
and Chambers all gave some 
attention to the subject. But 
Robert Adam is of course the 
outstanding instance of the 
fashionable architect who took 
under his «gis not only interior 
decoration, but the whole domain 
of furniture and domestic equip- 
ment. Even allowing for the 
assistance of draughtsmen in his 
office, the number of highly 
finished and delicately coloured 
designs for furniture which must 
be attributed to Adam’s own 
hand remains astonishing, and 
witness to the importance he 
attached to it as part of his 
decorative schemes. Whereas for 
the masterpieces of inlaid furni- 
ture at Harewood House Adam’s 
designs are not forthcoming, and 
there is nothing to declare his 
responsibility in Chippendale’s 
bills, the collaboration between 
cabinet-maker and architect is 
clearly established in the case of 
Kenwood, William France head- 
ing some of the most important 
items in the accounts ; “ the under- 
written articles are what I per- 
form’d from Mr. Adam’s designs.”’ 

The names and addresses of 
craftsmen concerned with the 
making of furniture are to be 
found in large numbers in con- 
temporary records—trade-cards, 
advertisements, and London 
directories. The trade sub- 
scribers to Chippendale’s Director 
and Sheraton’s Drawing Book 
amount in the aggregate to over 800 and include cabinet-makers, upholsterers, 
chair-makers and joiners. Though the information available about makers 
of furniture has been greatly augmented by recent research, anything 
approaching finality would seem to be precluded. Records comparable to 
those of the French ébénistes do not exist in England, where conditions were 
quite different. Membership of the Joiners’, Carpenters’ or Upholders’ 
Companies was confined to craftsmen working in the City of London; nor in 
the period under review did these Companies possess any effective control. 
About the middle of the century cabinet-makers and upholsterers formed 
a special society of their own to promote their interests by publishing trade 
catalogues. 

A drawing made by T. H. Shepherd about 1830 and reproduced 
in W. Besant’s account of the City shows their premises facing down 
Aldgate and bearing the sign ‘‘Cabinet Makers Society,’’ but no particulars 
of this Society’s membership or constitution are known. Unlike English 
cabinet-makers, the French ébénistes of the eighteenth century formed a close 
corporation and abundant information exists concerning their organisation, 
No craftsman in France could open a workshop without having qualified 
as a master, and to do that he had to enter upon a long apprenticeship and 
then work as a journeyman for several years. To obtain his mastership he 
had to prove his skill by the production of a chef d’a@uvre, while for admission 
to the Paris Guild heavy fees were payable. To ensure its members sufficient 
remunerative work, their numbers were definitely limited, and from 1737 
onwards the names of all master craftsmen are enrolled in the Registres des 
Maitrises. In contrast with English anonymity in this respect, a statute of 
the fraternity in 1741 ordained that each master should have his own particular 
mark which should be stamped on all the furniture he produced. The 
strongly individualistic English trade affords no kind of parallel to this 
statutory organisation and rigid discipline. 








PEDESTAL, PAINTED TO 
REPRESENT MARBLE 
With carved bronze enrichments. Attri- 
buted to Thomas Chippendale, circa 1770 
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BERRY POMEROY CASTLE, DEVON 


A PROPERTY OF THE DUKE 
OF SOMERSET 


Acquired by Ralf de la Pomerai at the 
Conquest, Berry was heavily fortified 
about 1300. Sir Thomas Pomeroy sold 
the Castle in 1548 to the Lord Protector 
Somerset. Enlarged and magnificently 
decorated in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
days, it was a ruin in 1700. 


O leave Totnes by the bridge over 

the Dart at the foot of the steep 

main street is to enter the parish of 

Berry Pomeroy; but the ruins of 

the Castle lie almost three miles farther on 
among magnificent woods on the edge of a 
deep ravine. From the Castle lodge, identi- 
fied by a brass hand-bell on the doorstep, the 
way follows a winding and gently falling road 
down a wooded glen banked high with shrubs. 
Through them the ruins suddenly become 
visible, set low across a clearing,on a spur of the 
hillside, their farther face hidden from view. 
The centre of this southern side of the 
building (Fig. 3) is formed by a machicolated 


2.—THE GATE-HOUSE AND FLANKING 
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1.—THE CASTLE FROM THE VALLEY 
Engraving by F. Nash after Joseph 
Farington, R.A. 


medizval gateway between flanking towers 
From the left of the gate-house, a curtain 
wall runs back a few yards to a tall turret, 
beyond which, at some distance, can be seen 
a rectangular mass, large as the gateway 
itself and joined to it by a low modern wall. 
To the right of the gate-house stretches 
another curtain wall ending in a partly 
demolished tower, which, from  Prince’s 
W orthies of Devon, we learn bore the name St. 
Margaret’s. Behind the curtain and overlook- 
ing the courtyard, looms the roofless, many- 
windowed shell of an Elizabethan mansion. 

The gate-house stands between hexa- 
gonal flanking towers 40ft. high, connected, 
towards their tops, by a platform, carried on 
a flattened arch. The “machicolation,” as 
it was called, commanded the gate and draw- 
bridge below. The axle sockets of the latter 
and the holes for the lifting gear can still be 
seen. But the moat at this point, as indeed 
along all the southern front except at the 
base of St. Margaret’s Tower, has been filled 
in. Above the gateway is a window, now 
mullionless, and, immediately below it, as 
late as 1701, a moorstone slab bore the arms 
of de la Pomerai. In the Middle Ages, no 
doubt, the coat was painted—the red lion 
rampant on a golden field within a bordure 
engrailed sable. The gateway, some 81,ft. 
across, round-headed, but of height which 
can barely have allowed a mounted knight 
to have ridden in with lance erect, gives 
into a barrel-roofed passage to the court- 
yard beyond. Left and right can be seen 
the grooves for the portcullis; and the 
grooves, as in other cases, stop a foot from 
the groundsel to allow clearance for the 
spikes. If one advances a few paces, the 
aperture through which the hoisted shutter 
disappeared becomes visible overhead. 
Neither towers nor gate-house have retained 
their crenellation. 

The actual area enclosed by the enceinte 
walls is under three-fifths of an acre. Much 
of the rampart walk, with the western 
turret and behind it the gate-house, are 
seen in Fig. 6. It is easy to pass from the 
rampart walk into the gate-house room 
(Fig. 7) immediately over the entrance 
passage. Usually this space is called the 
guard-room; “portcullis-chamber” (the 
shutter aperture previously mentioned can 
here be seen from above) might be a better 
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3—THE APPROACH FROM THE SOUTH 


Beyond the gate-house and curtain wall rises the seventeenth-century Seymour building 


designation. The arcading is part of the 
Seymour alterations. From the chamber, 
a corridor runs inside the curtain to the 
western turret, which is easily ascended by 
a vice. 

It is not till one goes round to the east 
and north sides of the Castle that the strength 
of the position is realised: a steep bluff 
projecting from the hillside into a valley. 
St. Margaret’s Tower stands at the south- 
east corner, its base in the moat and, behind 
it rises the keep-like mass of the Seymour 
building (Fig. 4). A distant view of the 
Castle from the valley below was selected 
by Joseph Farington, R.A., for his painting 
of Berry Pomeroy. Some licence may be 
allowed to the artist; but it is not surprising 
that in the passage of over a century the 
woods have grown up, largely hiding the 
ruins from this direction, at least in summer. 
[he engraving by F. Nash is reproduced at 
the head of this article. Any information as 
to the whereabouts of the original Farington 
picture would be received with interest. 

The engraving prominently depicts one 
of the most curious features of the Castle : 
a group of lofty and massive masonry piers 
along the north side (Fig. 5). These seem 
to have formed the chief structural members 
of a vanished north wing which may have 
‘ontained the Seymour Great Hall, of which 
the intermediate walling no doubt contained 
‘arge windows and was presumably of less 
than medieval thickness and strength. 

_ Who built the Castle of which these are 
tne remains? Berry (“ beri,” a word cognate 
vith burgh) indicates a defended place. 
Alricius the Saxon held it at Domesday. At 
the Conquest, Ralf de la Pomerai, of la Pom- 
meraie (“the apple orchard’) near Caen, 
received 57 Devonian manors. If not he, 
then Gosselin his son, founder of the Abbey 
of St. Mary du Val, near Caen, began to 


strengthen the site. They probably found 
the site ditched, mounded and palisaded 
before building in timber some sort of keep. 
It is hardly likely the son of Gosselin, 
Henry de la Pomerai I ( 1166-67), 





4.—ON EDGE OF THE ABYSS: 


KEEP-LIKE MASS OF 


THE 





Constable in the household of Henry I, whose 
natural daughter Rohesia, sister of Reginald, 
Earl of Cornwall, he married, brought his 
bride to a shack on the top of a Devonshire 


hill-top motte. The Constable’s son was 
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5.—ALONG THE NORTH SIDE 





The tall isolated piersYare structural members of a vanished wing 


rHE 





COURTYARD: THE GATE-HOUSE AND RAMPART WALK 


THE PORTCULLIS-CHAMBER ABOVE THE GATE 


The arcade was inserted during Seymour alterations 
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among the supporters of John Lackland 
against Richard I and, in 1194, made a 
stand at St. Michael’s Mount, near which he 
possessed the manor of Ridwri. Local 
legend says that, after the failure of the 
revolt, Henry committed suicide in the high 
Roman fashion by being bled to death by 
his surgeon. A contemporary chronicler 
more baldly announced “he died of fright 
at the approach of Coeur-de-lion”’ and that 
his brother Joscelin, also a rebel, assumed 
“the habit rather than the life of a monk’ 
at Ford Abbey, until the King was dead— 
whereupon Joscelin “returned to his pristine 
glory !”’ Richard I allowed the son, Henry 
de la Pomerai III, to keep his lands; he, wh: 
in 1207 paid 10 marks to enclose his par! 
at Berry, would surely be ill content upor 
his perch with walls less solid than those ¢ 

his park boundary. Many interesting fact: 
might be recorded of these de la Pomerais— 
Henry IV crusading in Egypt, Henry V] 
fighting for de Montfort, or excommunicatec 
for hunting in the episcopal park at Paignton 
and, at the end of a wild life, his body stolen 
from the choir of Exeter Cathedral by 
Dominican friars! However—this is not a 
family history. In 1292 a meticulously de- 
tailed Crown survey of Berry enumerated a 
“hall (aula) with chambers, kitchen, grange 
and other buildings’; giving the impression 
of a manor house, possibly, as was usual, 
enclosed in a defensible wall. Certainly there 
was no proper castle. : 

There are sound reasons for regarding 
the construction to have been begun just 
after 1292. Actually, the word “castle’’ has 
not, so far, been found applied to the build- 
ings at Berry before the end of the fifteenth 
century. In 1497 the relict of Sir Richard 
Pomeray received, as part of her dower, “her 
third of the honour and castle of Bury 
Pomery : a great chamber beyond the castle 
gate with the cellar on the left of the gate, 
with two chambers, a kitchen, a ‘larderhouse’ 
and a chamber beyond the kitchen.” 

On November 17, 1548, Sir Thomas 
Pomerey, knight, and nineteenth holder of 
the lordship, sold his ancestral home to the 
Lord Protector Somerset. Thomas, six 
months later, led the Catholic revolt of the 
West but was not executed. The direct male 
descendants of Sir Thomas survived at 
Stoke Gabriel till 1719 and at Tregony 
till 1674. 

One other monument beside the Castle 
the de la Pomerais left to Berry—the church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, built over and 
about the Norman building. It dates 
1487-97 and was the work of Sir Richard, 
seventeenth head of the house. The founder’s 
tomb is much mutilated. The rood screen 
(Fig. 8) is a beautiful and typical example of 
Devonian craftsmanship. 

From the old, one turns to the newer 
desolation—the Seymour building. In 1701 
Prince, who had been for 20 years vicar of 
Berry Pomeroy, and previously connected 
with the church of Totnes, describes the 
appearance of the Castle at that time : 

Within this [the enceinte of walls] is a larg« 
Quadrangle, at the North and East side whereof, 
the honourable family of Seymour (whose Pos- 
session now it is) built a magnificent Structure 
at the Charges, as Fame relates it, upwards ot 
Twenty Thousand Pounds, but never brought it 
to perfection; for the West side of the Quadrangl 
was never begun; what was finished may be thus 
described; Before the door of the Great Hall wa 
a noble Walk, whose length was the breadth of the 
Court, arch’d over with curiously carved Free stone 
supported in the fore-part, by several stately pillar 
of the same Stone of great dimensions, after th 
Corinthian Order, standing on Pedestals, havin 
Cornices or Friezes finely wrought; behind whic! 
were placed in the wall several Seats of Friez 
Stone also, cut into the form of an Escallop-shell 
on which the Company, when aweary, might repos‘ 
themselves. 

The Aportments within were very splendid 
especially the Dining Room which was adorn’ 
besides Paint with Statues and Figures cut 
in Alabaster, with admirable Art and Labour 
but the Chimney-piece of polished Marble, curiously) 
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8.—(Above) BERRY POMEROY CHURCH. THE 
ROOD SCREEN 


9.—(Right MONUMENT OF — SIR EDWARD 
SEYMOUR (D. 1613), AND HIS FATHER (D. 1593) 


engraven, was of great Cost and Value. Many other of the Rooms 
were well adorned with Moldings and Fretwork; some of whose 
Marble Clavils were so delicately fine, that they would reflect 
an Object true and lively from a great distance. In short, the 
number of Apportments of the whole may be collected hence, 
if Report be true, that it was a good Days Work for a Servant 
but to open and shut the Casements belonging to them. Not- 
vithstanding which ’tis now demolished, and all this Glory 
lieth in the Dust, buried in its own Ruines; there being nothing 
standing but a few broken Walls, which seem to mourn their 
own approaching Funerals. 

But what we may think strangest of all is, that one and 
the same Age saw the Rise and Fall of this noble Structure ! 


The shell of what the Seymours built on the east, 
though ruined, remains, a large many-windowed block; 
‘ whole northern apartment, save for the detached 
rs, has perished; a southern face of the north-western 
tangular remains shows plainly where the work 
ited. In that north-west section are two immense 
hen hearths and lofty flues. 
It is not certain who planned or who began the 
ilding of the Seymour mansion. The Lord Protector 
ierset, purchaser of the Castle from Sir Thomas 
merey in 1548, cannot have found leisure to enjoy 
acquisition; but the Duke’s son by his first wife, 
Edward Seymour, knight, from at least 1575 onwards 
is death in 1593, inhabited, as his chief seat, Berry 
le, and may have designed enlargement. 
Edward Seymour esquire succeeded and, after much 
ice to the county, was made a baronet in 1611. In 
3 his body was borne in great state from Berry Castle 
ie parish church, wherein a sculptured marble and 
ted alabaster monument commemorates, with 
les, Inscription, and armorial elaboration, his father, 
self, his wife and 11 children (Fig. 9). In his day, 
uilding was, almost certainly, in progress. : 
| Edward, the second baronet, with his son Edward, 
(645 became prisoners to the Commonwealth. The 
ites of both went into the hands of the sequestrators. 
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Yet the second baronet never lost the Castle; nor is 
there any evidence that the Castle was dismantled. 
When he died in 1659, being well over 80 years old, he 
was interred in Berry. His son, the third baronet, 
under suspicion throughout the remainder of the 
Commonwealth era, lived to welcome William III to 
England and to be appointed Governor of Exeter. He 
was interred in Berry in 1688. 

Whether the years 1660-88 saw any progress with 
the building cannot be determined. This much is plain. 
It was the fourth baronet—still with the name of 
Edward—born in ‘1633 and living till 1708, the active 
Parliamentarian of four reigns and best remembered as 
Speaker of the Commons, who made Maiden Bradley, 
in Wiltshire, his home. Somewhere between 1688 and 
1701, when Prince wrote his lament, the Castle was 
adjudged unfit for dignified habitation. 

Why? Surely because the major disaster which 
alone could have produced the destruction which Prince 
describes, tell in the interval 1688-1701. There can be 
little doubt that the ravager was fire. Fire and the 
circumstance that the builders had not completed the 
western side of the quadrangle would fully account for 
what Prince saw, the brothers Buck, in 1734, delineated, 
and the visitor to-day may view. 

Most visitors, it has been said, come upon the 
Castle in its summer setting, though, indeed, it matters 
little at what season, other than in the worst days of 
winter, journey to Berry be made. It may, perhaps, be 
suggested that those are not least fortunate who select 
a fair day in latest spring or earliest summer and contrive 
to leave at evenfall, as the giants of the glen darken in a 
stillness scented by wild rose, broken by the nightin- 
gale’s song, while, barely audible in the song’s pauses, 
is upborne from the north-east bottom : 

The noise as of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June 

That, to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune. 
The music of a rivulet on its way to the Castle-mill pou] 
thence to seek little Hemms, the greater Dart, and the 
— Epwarp B. PowLey. 
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BILL IRONS, BLACKSMITH 


ILL is scarcely the typical blacksmith, 

for he is small in stature, dark and 

sallow-skinned, and although his arms 

are ‘‘strong as iron bands”’ you could 
not otherwise truthfully say “‘The smith, 
a mighty man is he,’’ for he looks a sick man, 
and is terribly overworked and looks like it. 
What has happened is that owing to the re- 
duction of the horse population, many local 
smithies have closed down. Consequently the 
remaining blacksmiths (and saddlers also) have 
so much work to do that they frankly cannot 
deal with it. 

Week in, week out, from morn till night, 

You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 

With measured beat and slow 
Obviously the answer is to increase labour by 
having extra men in the smithy. More easily 
said than done, for the youth of to-day doesn’t 
like such heavy work. Moreover he thinks it 
a doomed trade with no future. This is not 
true by any means, for, even if the horse en- 
tirely disappears, there is plenty of work for 
a good smith in other directions. What is 
curious is that during the last war, 1914-18, 
hundreds of men were trained as _ farriers. 
True, the majority had only a very short course 
and their training was elementary; yet you 
would imagine that out of all these there would 
be available smiths and to spare. Yet Bill tells 
me he cannot obtain help, save from elderly 
men in partnership form. Having been bitten 
by a so-called partner, he won’t have another 
at any price, so he sticks at it all by himself, 
and certainly each evening 

Something attempted, something done 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

Never having seen Bill parade with the 
local British Legion I was surprised when 
accidentally I learned that Bill had been a 
soldier. On my enquiring he said: ‘‘Oh, yes; 
at least, I was in Remounts, if you call them 
soldiers! I know in our depot we thought we 
was, for the discipline was that strict we might 
just as well ’ave bin in His Majesty’s Guards. 
Tommy rot I called it, as we joined up to look 
after ’osses, not to play at being soldiers! ”’ 

I confess to having heard this criticism 
before, but it struck me that he was a trifle 
bitter and must have some other grievance. 
This turned out to be the jealousy between 
Regular and temporary soldiers. Apparently, 
blacksmiths not having joined up in sufficient 
numbers, the Government, as an inducement, 
had granted a considerable increase of pay, 
with the result that there was ill-feeling between 
the first-joined on the old rate of pay and the 
newly joined farriers on one much higher. I 
fancy also that Bill did not take kindly to mili- 
tary discipline and after running his own one- 
man business particularly disliked being ordered 
about by Army farrier-sergeants, whom he 
considered much less skilled than himself. 

In actual fact he found the job of shoeing 
mules and remounts far from easy after the 
quiet old farm horses he was accustomed to. 
Most country forges have stocks at the back, 
usually knee-deep in nettles and seldom used, 
but in the Army they were in constant use. 
There is no time for coddling nervous or 
vicious animals in a remount depot, where horse- 
flesh is dealt with on a mass-production basis. 
Again, that ever-useful animal the mule pre- 
sented yet another problem to an ex-civilian 
blacksmith. A large proportion of the mules 
went into the stocks, I need hardly say, or else 
were shackled and thrown, all four legs being 
trussed together as they do when shoeing oxen 
in the East. 

Altogether I gathered that he did not much 
care for the life of an Army farrier, and that he 
particularly disliked ‘‘donkeys,’’ as he would 
call the mules, but he admitted being prejudiced 
against them. 

“Truth to tell,’’ he said, ‘we Britishers 
ain’t no good with donkeys. We don’t click, 
some’ow. Yet they will behave like Christians 
with niggers and dagoes and such like!’”’ 

My not inconsiderable personal experience 
of mules certainly fits in with Bill’s theory. 

To return to civil life, the vicious economic 
circle in which we one and all revolve knocks 
out much of the increased profits of this one 
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man business, as cost of material has risen in 
the most astounding manner. 

Let me give you a few examples. Fullered 
iron, from which a riding-horse’s shoes are made, 
has risen from £6 10s. a ton to, at the time of 
writing, £29 a ton. Moreover, it is now a 
“compo” and cannot be knocked up again into 
second-hand shoes, as used to be done. Actually 
the modern blacksmith has little time to spare 
to make new shoes out of old, for this used to 
be done on days when work was slack. Horse- 
shoe nails sold in boxes (25lb.) used to be 
6s. 6d. They are now up to £1 3s. 9d. for the 
same size. Coal at 30s. a ton has risen in like 
proportion (‘‘best smithy breeze’’ is the fuel 
used)—and so on it goes. 

Consequently the cost of shoeing is now a 
heavy item in stable accounts. Yet I can re- 
member hunter shoes at 3s. 6d. a set and cart- 
horses’ shoes at 2s. 2d. a set. Cart-horse shoes 
are made in Birmingham 
and bought by weight. All 
shoes to-day are steel. | 
Now local cart-horse shoes 
are 10s. 6d., and I doubt if 
this is the standard rate. 
They are probably far 
dearer in other districts. 

















rubbish heap will eventually be made use of. 

Take the tools for example. Look at the 
number of hammers lying about, some of them 
duplicates. Surely these must be surplus to 
the establishment? Not at all! I counted 
them (without the duplicates). There were 
seven or eight, every one for different purposes, 
First of all the heavy sledge-hammer and ‘ts 
partner the “‘flatter,’’ used for that very 
purpose, being hit by the wielder of the slec - 
hammer to flatten out the metal. Then th +e 
are the shoeing-smith’s or cat’s-head hamr + 
and the farrier’s claw hammer. Again th re 
are the blacksmith’s cross-payne, strai 
payne and ball-payne hammers, the latter b 
used for riveting, and finally the small 
smith’s hammer for delicate work. 

When you consider the variety of jot ; a 
modern blacksmith does, including very 0-<en 
acetylene welding and running an electric-li 1+ 
plant, cycle and motor repairs, : 1d 
usually a wheelwright’s busines: as 
well, it is not surprising that “ye 
smithy appears a bit over-crowc d 
with junk! It will be seen t :t 
actually in these days most bla < 
smiths combine shoeing horses w.th 
the job of a whitesmith. There : 
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THE ARMY MULE PRESENTED YET ANOTHER PROBLEM TO AN 
EX-CIVILIAN BLACKSMITH 


I think horseshoes do not wear out so 
quickly on tarred roads as on macadam. On 
the other hand modern roads, although possibly 
less slippery than, say, 10 years ago, are still 
unsuitable for horse traffic and almost im- 
possible for cart-horses pulling really heavy 
loads, the lack of grip on their smooth surface 
making it difficult to start off or pull up. 
Strained tendons and overshot joints are the 
inevitable result sooner or later. In_ fact 
modern conditions deprive our old friend the 
horse of half his usefulness, through no fault 
of his own. 

There are many non-slip shoes on the 
market. I have tried most of them. None is 
entirely satisfactory, to my mind. This failure 
of the farriers to meet an unexpected contin- 
gency is, I think, one of the reasons for the horse 
losing his place in our national life. It is ad- 
mittedly no easy task to find a shoe which will 
stand the varied use to which it may be put. 
What is suitable for tar macadam is not neces- 
sarily any good in mud (for town work and 
across country). The German “train” (R.A.S.C. 
in our Army) tried a shoe made of dried grass 
(pre-1914). This worked perfectly in dry 
weather for its dual purpose but, needless to 
say, rotted off almost at once in the wet—a con- 
tingency they did not seem to have thought of. 

When you look round a blacksmith’s shop 
it always appears to be cram full of junk, but 
it really is not so. Certainly there are innumer- 
able bits of iron lying about which seem useless, 
but actually almost everything in this vast 


one or two round my neighbourhood who do 
only whitesmith’s work, but they are also wheel- 
wrights as a rule. 

It seems that the modern farm, with its 
tractors, combines and other complicated 
machinery, would greatly increase the work of 
the village smithy, but, as said before, the lack 
of young blood willing to learn the trade is the 
difficulty. Single-handed Bill has to do most 
of the work that is usually done by a ‘‘ knocker- 
on”’ or apprentice, for he has to tend his own 
forge fire and bellows and use the rake himsclf 
in cleaning, banking and drawing the fire. It 
is curious how custom still asserts itself, for, 
when shoeing, Bill, after hammering in the 
nails, starts on the next foot, going all round 
the horse instead of turning down and rasping 
off the clinches as he goes. This is a relic of 
the days of an assistant who finished off ‘or 
him, the actual fitting of the shoe being, of 
course, the skilled part of the job (Bill’s |» 
in fact). Light horseshoes require much m re 
skill in fitting than those for heavy breeds, « 24 
usually you will find in most districts that +Il 
the light horseshoeing gets into the hands of 
one or two men. 

I well remember my relief, when stayin: °t 
a little seaport town, at finding on the q 
an old boy (doing general work in the fo 


VY), 


who for many years had been a blacksmith +t 
Melton Mowbray. It was a bit of luck; a +t 
was not a hunting country, so very few rid 1g 
horses were kept in the whole district. le 
was the best smith T ever came across and ! id 
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made a “packet” in his day, but I fancy his 
was a case of “‘easy come easy go.”’ 
Politically, blacksmiths have always been 
distinctly independent, not to say Radical. 
Even Bill himself is slightly tinged with pink. 
have often wondered at this trait, for no one 
was more dependent on the old order, or has 
been more hard hit when that order changed. 
In the past perhaps it was simply because the 
smh was usually better educated than his 
nei: hbours in the days of horse traffic and 
sax. more of the outside world. Perhaps this is 
wh. tv made him question village conditions. 
Why it should still be so I know not, 
exept that socially to-day everyone seems 
di. atisfied. 
Class distinctions may have been clear cut 
‘ictorian days, but at least there were fewer 
is, for the workers, at any rate, were not 
nselves class-conscious. A domestic servant 
not ashamed of her uniform, or a country 
urer of his position. The latter in those 
realised that his was a highly skilled job 
he a competent employee whom no mere 
r chanic could look down on. I am afraid 
+ ¢ fiction, the stage, the Press, and education 
i tral schools as well as urban ones, are all 
msible for the fact that modern rural 
¢ tsmen are too often regarded as somewhat 
rior. 
I do not subscribe to the belief that better 
es and better housing for country workers 
stop the drift from the land. It goes 


eaten 


somewhat deeper than a man’s pocket and 
begins even before he has ever earned a wage. 
I do not profess to know the remedy, but more 
sympathetic presentation of rural life in the 
schools and by teachers who have been them- 
selves country bred might do something to 
check the exodus from the land. 

However, I seem to have drifted also. 
To return to smiths and smithies. Many an 
old blacksmith’s shop still shows relics of that 
golden age before the days (not so long ago !) 
of the invention of the internal combustion 
engine, which has spoiled the world for an older 
generation. In the days of the horse, the 
blacksmith, next perhaps to the innkeeper, was 
the most important man in every village. 
Everything turned on his ability to keep the 
wheels turning and the noble animal sufficiently 
sound to do his varied jobs. 


For want of a shoe a horse was lost, 
For want of a horse a man was lost, 
For want of a man a Cause was lost. 


Those verses hung in our Regimental office. I 
often read them (including divers occasions 
when I was “‘on the carpet”’ !). 

To-day many old smithies are but shadows 
of their former selves, but they still have double 
forges—chimneys and bellows, although now 
only one is in use. In those days a black- 
smith’s shop was a veritable hive of industry. 
He had two or three assistants, all kept hard 
at it repairing vehicles and shoeing the vast 
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army of horses that then traversed our roads. 
Long after the days when the railways put paid 
to the account of the mail coaches, horse traffic 
remained a huge business. After all, railways 
were for long-distance travel. All the rest we 
did by horse. The doctor, vet. and commercial 
traveller drove gigs. I can remember Messrs. 
Dickson’s (the seed merchants of Chester) smart 
traveller (bagman, we then called him) to this 
day. He drove a dog-cart and tandem, both 
cobs being piebald, if I remember rightly. 

The tradesmen, especially the butchers, 
always had smart ponies. In fact everyone 
rode or drove. Market days produced a lot of 
custom for the town blacksmiths, as well as 
for the public-houses. Many farmers kept their 
own blacksmith—such a forge existed on this 
farm when first I came, and there were 15 to 
20 cart-horses. Now a couple of tractors have 
taken the place of men and horses, and an elec- 
tric engine has replaced the old forge. 

The old order changeth with a vengeance ! 
The cart stables now contain only machinery. 
The carriage stables are filled with the unwanted 
rubbish of many years. The saddle-room is a 
badly kept museum of mildewed harness, 
rotting away, save only the riding tack, which 
still occasionally gets a lick and a promise. 
Only the nag stable smells sweet and clean. 
Its stalls, converted to boxes, still hold a hunter 
or two. It is pleasant to hear, on opening the 
door, their whicker of welcome. Here at least 
life still lingers as once we knew it. 


INHIBITIONS 


ERHAPS “inhibition” is not the right 

technical term. However, the small 

Oxford Dictionary tells me that it means 

an “instinctive or induced habitual 
shrinking from some action as a thing for- 
bidden,’’ and that will serve my purpose well 
enough. I am wondering whether any other 
vame produces so many or nearly so many 
horrible shrinkings as does golf. I should 
imagine not because none of the others, unless 
indeed it be billiards or croquet, is so horribly 
deliberate; they mercifully give us less time 
to think. I suppose that there is hardly a 
golfer in the world who has not at some time 
been inhibited from finally laying the club- 
head down behind the ball, preparatory to 
making his swing; he feels that he must 
reprieve himself and put off the evil moment 
by just one more waggle. 

It is a disease that may attack us quite 
suddenly and we may never wholly get rid of 
it. I can remember vividly—it is a long time 
ago now—when I first fell a victim, not to an 
additional flourish of the club but to an endless 
series of little pattings of the ground before 
beginning the waggle proper. It would a priori 
seem likely that this was the result of a loss of 
confidence owing to a prolonged period of bad 
golf, but it was not; on the contrary I was 
playing, for me, triumphantly well at the time, 
and the cause of it is just as much a mystery 
to me as the reason why, having been rather a 
dashing outside-right as a small boy, I suddenly 
began to “‘funk”’ and never re-acquired the art 
of running straight into an adversary at football. 

However it arises it is an agonising disease, 
and it is almost more agonising to see someone 
clse suffering from it than to suffer oneself. 
This is not so in quite every instance of pro- 

acted waggling. For instance, Sandy Herd’s 
iggles have long been proverbial, but nobody 
; ever been made unhappy or impatient by 
tching him, because it was always obvious 
it he was not unhappy himself or in the 
‘oes of any inhibition; he was simply wind- 
; himself up as best suited him, and was 
termined not to strike till he was wound up. 
elieve the only time he was attacked was in 
converse direction. On a tour in America 
o his waggle and for a while could not get 
ACK, 

On the other hand it was at one time a real 
sery to watch Mr. John de Forest, who is 
‘vy Count John de Bendern. He used to get 
tuck” and it was as clear that he wanted to 

> the club back as it was that he could 
- do it. On the green he seemed actually to 
‘ce the putter away from the ball, force it 
ck by stages and by sheer strength of charac- 
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ter. And yet the curious thing was that when 
he was most palpably afflicted he was most 
successful. Both in 1932, when he won the 
Amateur Championship at Muirfield, and in 
1931, when he was beaten in the final at the 
last hole at Westward Ho! he was wrestling 
with his demon. Afterwards he completely 
conquered it and became as quick and attrac- 
tive a golfer as anyone could wish to see, but he 
was never so successful again. 

Another example of obvious anguish, in- 
tense resolution and ultimate victory, was that 
of Tommy Armour when he won the Open 
Championship at Carnoustie in 1931. I cannot 
now be sure whether he was attacked by this 
ailment in his long game; I rather think not, 
to any serious extent, but over his little pitches 
near the green he was in a very bad way indeed, 
and it really did seem at times as if he never 
would hit the ball. I remember watching him 
at the little short hole on the way home in the 
last round, when every stroke was of vital 
importance. From the tee he was just off the 
green, with a tricky little chip to play from 
roughish grass, and he went on and on till I 
thought I must scream and he himself must 
have endured tortures. At long last he played 
a lovely little shot to within a yard of the hole 
and after further mental wrestlings holed the 
putt and got his most essential three. He did 
that last round in 71 as compared with the 77 
of Jurado, who finished second, and he won 
the championship by two strokes. It was one 
of the greatest triumphs of resolution that I 
have ever seen, but it was not pleasant to see. 
It hurt too much. 

I once talked to a doctor, now long dead, 
who was an expert in what, again for want of a 
better technical term, I may call suggestion. 
He told me of a patient of his who had no 
trouble over his waggle but became helpless 
when he had put his club down behind the ball. 
Once it was there, not all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men could move it; it was 
planted as firm as any rock. The doctor duly 
put him into some sort of mild trance and told 
him that it was perfectly easy to move the 
club and that he was straightway to take the 
Underground to his London course and do it. 
Off went the patient and hit any number of 
balls down the course with absolute comfort. 
Afterwards however, I believe he had a relapse, 
and the end of the story I do not know. 

A relation of my own once suffered from a 
still stranger ailment of this sort. He could 
take the club to the top of the swing easily 
enough, but once it was there he could not 
bring it down again. It was like the famous 
rope trick in which the Indian magician is 


supposed to throw a rope up into the air, 
where it sticks despite the most vigorous pulls. 
I never saw this victim at his worst, but I did 
play with him when he could only get the club 
down, as it were, in sections, naturally with the 
most deplorabie results. He was like brave 
Horatius in the Lays of Ancient Rome, who, 
having transfixed the mighty Astur, ‘ three times 
tugged amain ere he wrenched out the steel.’’ 
This victim went to no suggestion doctors, 
but took the more placid and philosophic course 
of giving up golf. There was another sufferer 
from the same mysterious complaint, and that 
a great games player, Lord Darnley, better 
known as Ivo Bligh. Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
used rather heartlessly to call it ‘‘atupsia,’’ 
from our old friend the Greek verb to strike 
and that other old friend ‘‘alpha privative.”’ 
In his case I believe recovery was complete. 
It is difficult to say in a medico-golfing 
sense where the more scientific inhibitions end 


and mere vulgar common-or-garden jitters 
begin. There is, for instance, the very definite 


inability, from which many people suffer, to 
take the club far enough back in putting or 
playing short chips. They may be described 
as snatching at the ball, but that scarcely does 
justice to a deeply rooted “habitual shrinking.’’ 
There was one old friend of mine, now dead, 
who had it in a most aggravated form. | 
remember well one summer evening at Alde- 
burgh, when I was looking lazily out of the 
club-house window at the ninth green. It was 
late; all the other golfers had gone home, and 
his was the only moving figure in the landscape. 
He played one or two highly inefficient pitches 
at the rate of greased lightning, and then ap- 
proached a ball that was lying just off the green. 
He made a rapid jab at it and his club-head 
passed clean over the ball, missing it by inches. 
He gave one furtive look around to see if there 
had been any witnesses of this absurdity, then 
put the ball stealthily in his pocket and walked 
on. I meanwhile had made a quick dive away 
from the window, and he never knew that I 
knew. 

There was a case of jitters coming very 
near promotion to the more dignified rank of 
inhibition. It is one I can afford to smile at 
because I have not often been afflicted that 
way myself, but if anyone tells me that he cannot 
stop the putter from going back too far, I am 
at once full of the gravest sympathy because 
that is one of my own complaints. The great 
Mr. George Glennie thought it was one of the 
cardinal virtues in putting to take the club well 
away from the ball. So no doubt it is, but a 
virtue can be transformed into an ineradicable 
vice. 
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TRAINING RETRIEVERS 


ETRIEVER puppies differ so much in 
mental make-up that it is difficult to 
prescribe for the training of each one, 
but broadly I have found that if a 

certain curriculum is followed the results are 
satisfactory, providing that your pup has brains 


and health. These two essentials should be 
present if both parents come of a first-class 
working strain. I like to see several F.T. 


champions on both sides of the pedigree, as 
no brainless dog can become an IF°.T. champion 
in these days, and their good qualities are the 
result of careful selection for many generations. 
Good looks generally are found as well, thanks 
largely to the efforts of Lady Howe who insists 
that a show Labrador must also have working 
qualities. 

But to get down to training our intelligent 
pups. 

Lesson 1.—I begin at about three months 
old by restraining their greed. \t present I 
have only two, aged five months, though till 
recently I had four of the same litter. Their 
four dishes were put in a row about a yard 
apart near the kennel and I took two pups at 
a time, holding them close to the dishes and 
saving ‘No, no,”’ pressing them down as thev 
tried to get to the food. Within four or five 
davs I could have all four out and keep them 
checked till I called ‘‘Good dogs.’’ As I ap- 
proach the kennel with the food, I fire a *410 
gun or pistol. Some of the pups may flinch at 
first, but soon hail the bang with joy. This 
will almost certainly prevent gun-shyness. 


Lesson 2.—In this lesson I make the pup 
sit down and “‘stay put” at the word “ Hup,”’ 
which has a nice snap to it and is most useful, 
though people have asked why I say “ Hup”’ 
when | mean ‘“‘Down.”’ Take the pup by 
himself for this and indeed most lessons, as he 
must concentrate and not have any distrac- 
tion. Later on | can take two or more out. 
Go to a quiet place, get the pup’s attention and 
sav ‘““Hup”’ or “‘Sit,’’ at the same time pressing 


him gently but firmly down. Keep vour hand on 
him, saying the word all the time. Slowly take 
vour hand away and move backwards, but go 
and press him down, saying the word “‘Hup”’ 
or “‘Sit’’ every time he tries to move. Gradu- 
ally move back farther and farther, facing him, 
but, if he gets up and moves, put him back 





PETTISTREE DAN DELIVERING A DUMMY 


His puppy grandsons, watching with obvious admiration, stayed 


* put” throughout this lesson 
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in the same place. I gen- 
erally find that this is an 
easy thing to teach, and my 
five-month-old pups will 
remain “‘put’’ for as long 
as | like. 

If your puppy gets 
bored or listless, stop the 
lesson, give him a tit-bit 
with cheerful encourage- 
ment and take him home. 
As you get to the kennel 
say ‘‘Kennel’’ and propel 
him gently to the door, 
giving him a reward when 


7 “ ok _ 
he is through. Ina few Bs ee 
days he will go straight and Pg aes 


cheerfully to his kennel. 


LEsson 3.—This lesson 





WAITING FOR THE WORD TO START FEEDIN‘ 


teaches walking to “‘heel.’’ These obedient pups were four months old 


Put your pup ona light lead 

and persuade him by cheerful encouragement to 
come along as you pull. Some pups will fight 
furiously against the lack of freedom, but not 
for long if vou are kind and sensible, giving a 
bit of biscuit and lots of cheerful words. Ina 
day or two he will not resent the lead and will 
need checking when he tries to get in front. 
A narrow footpath with a hedge on each side 
is a great help. Tap him gently on the nose 
with a light switch, saying “‘ Heel,’’ and give the 
lead a little pull back. Usually this is quickly 
learned, but you must keep him up to it for 
a long time. A roaming dog is a nuisance. 
“Hup” and “Heel,’’ properly instilled, go a 
long way in dog training. 


Lesson 4.—Probably you have noticed 
that, at a very early age, your pup will have 
amused himself by picking up and carrying 
about such things as old brushes or bits of wood. 
Possibly he will bring them to you with every 
sign of pleasure. If he does this, take your 
little present gently and tell him what a wonder- 
ful dog he is. This is the retrieving instinct 
which you have got to develop. Get the local 
saddler to make you a leather dummy (I make 
them myself) about Sins. long and 4ins. in 
diameter, stuffed with tow or an old golf stock- 
ing. Some people just use any old bundle of 
rags, but I find that a pup is apt to fool about 
and play with a woolly thing. I have three or 
four dummies, one of which 
has a couple of tennis balls 
inside, so that it will not 
get water-logged when 
swimming lessons are being 
given. 

Go to your quiet 
meadow and “Hup” your 
pup, showing him _ the 
dummy and rubbing it on 
his nose: then toss it eight 
or ten yards and say “Hi 
fetch.’’ Never mind if he 
“runs in’’—you can cor- 
rect that later. Directly 
he gets hold of it, walk or 
run away, calling and en- 
couraging him. If he drops 
it and leaves it, try to send 
him back or pick it up and 
excite him to try again. 
When he comes after you 
with the dummy, stoop as 
you walk and take it from 
him before he can put it 
down. Don’t give him a 
tit-bit until he has retrieved 
three or four times, then 
reward him and tell him 
how clever he is. If you 
reward him every time he 
will probably drop the 
dummy before he gets to 
you in order to get the 
biscuit. As a rule the re- 
ward should be just the de- 
lightful finish to an enjoy- 
able game, whatever the 
lesson may be, except per- 
haps when answering the 
whistle. Then always give 
a reward. 


As your pupil improves with the dum iy 
you will throw it farther and into rough gr js 
or bushes, making him “‘Hup”’ until orderec o 
“Fetch,’’ but always watch for boredom a 4d 
stop at once if you see signs of it. 


Lesson 5.—This lesson deals with marki 
that useful and time-saving quality. ‘‘Hu 
your pupil and walk increasing distances bef e 
throwing the dummy. Return to the pup a 
say ‘“‘Hi fetch’? with a wave of the hand a 
the right direction. If he goes in the wro zg 
direction, give a little whistle to get his atte.- 
tion and wave your hand right or left; if \e 
does not go far enough, say “out” and wa-e 
straight, throwing your hand upwards. 

After a time you should be able to walk 
200yds., fire a gun and throw the dummy over 
a hedge. 

Another useful marking lesson is with 
tennis balls. Go to your field or even lawn, with 
four or five balls, and throw them in different 
directions; then send your pup for the one you 
want, stopping him if he goes for the wrong one. 
This also teaches him to work to your hand 
signals, and it can all be done with whistle and 
hand. No shouting ! 


Lesson 6.—We will assume that our pup 
is now about six or seven months old, and that 
he has responded well to all his lessons. The 
shooting season has begun, so bring a partridge 
home with you and throw the bird instead of 
the dummy. The pup will be very puzzled and 
probably nose it about or even leave it. But 
with encouragement he will pick it up somehow 
and bring it. Watch carefully that he doesn’t 
bite the bird really hard and take it from him 
very gently, as of course you have always done 
with the dummy. He will quickly learn the 
best way to hold a bird and of course like it a 
lot better than the old dummy. 


Lesson 7.—In my experience, few dogs, 
even at high-class field trials really answer the 
whistle as they should, and the older they ge 
the worse they become. Admittedly, the d 
is often right and the handler wrong, but sti 
he should turn to the whistle. Use one with 
fairly high note, but not a squeak like a b 
When a dog is crashing through high roots he mu 
have something he can hear. I use a pea whist 
as there is something more insistent about 
Whistle with your lips if your pup is close 
you or if you want him to work near y: 
and keep the pea whistle for when you rea 
mean it. 

You will often see a dog-owner stand 0. 
his dog, when he has eventually got him ba 
after most of the game has departed, with 
whistle in his mouth and a stick or whip 
his hand, whacking his dog as he whistles. ~ 
this other way, only you must have your n 
or lad with you. Let the iad catch the dog a 
give him a cut or two with a whip or swi 
while you stand some distance off with y 
whistle. The pup will come fast enough t 
and you must scold him sorrowfully with a 
pips of the whistle thrown in, then pat him < 
carry on. This of course is when you are ac 
ally training with a gun and game. A dog d 
not want to come back to be severely whip} 
by the whistler. If you have no assistant, 5 
must run after the dog yourself and catch h 
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put him on the lead and scold him. Keep to distinguish the blood scent of wounded 


him in disgrace for a bit before you let game. But I doubt if they do this at first. 
him off. I think what I have written covers 
The above advice should of course most of the more important points in 


““ ” 


retriever training,’’ but of course it is 
much compressed and many small but 
useful points are not included. To finish 
I will just give the principal words of 


hay. been followed when training with the 
du: my, although there are not the same 
op -rtunities for wild galloping where the 
dv ny is involved. 


fhe pup should now have reached a command : 
st when he can see some birds shot and “No, no” for anything wrong, such 
ee nt to retrieve them. I consider a as wrong direction when starting to retrieve, 
p. oy under control when you can throw undue interest in rabbits or barn-door fowls : 
t) iummy or a dead partridge, at the and so on. 
S time firing a shot, send to fetch and “Hup” or “‘sit’’ to stop your dog or 
t stop him half way by a pip on the make him sit down. A little whistle first 
\ le, then send him on again to fetch. perhaps, if he is some distance from you. 
I i can do this without fail for two or “Heel” is obvious. 
t consecutive days, your and_ his “Out” with a suitable wave of the 


hand, if you want him to go straight and 
far. Lew dogs really do this properly. 
3ack’’ with a downward hand-beat. 

“Hi fetch” or ‘“‘Go seek”’ or ‘‘ Hi lost”’ 
when you want him to hunt, but always 
wave or point in the desired direction. 

In one of the photographs the old 
dog (Pettistree Dan) is delivering the 
dummy with his paws on my body while 


t bles should be mainly over, though of 

( e constant vigilance is necessary. 

In the case of a very headstrong pup, a 
check cord may be used to pull him 
you cannot otherwise stop him, but | 
used it only on older dogs which have 
badly handled and which I have 
in hand. For my own pups I do 
ke it. 





do not allow my pups to retrieve A GOOD DELIVERY OF A PARTRIDGE BY his grandchildren watch admiringly. This 
until they are at least 12 months is not just a fancy stunt. If you teach 


PETE, AGED FIVE MONTHS 


your pup todo this occasionally it will give 

him a nice high delivery at all times, 
instead of you stooping or kneeling to take the 
game from him. Note, too, the good delivery 
five months old Pete has, in the other photo- 
graph. A good delivery gives such a nice finish 
to retrieving. 


ind rate them severely if they show 

interest in it. Do not let them even 

1 at a rabbit-hole. Once a dog chivies 
ibbit you are going to have trouble and 
not be able to trust him when working 
of sight. At a field trial open stake 
r dog will be expected to retrieve fur, but 


CORRESPONDENCE 


in a puppy stake many judges ask if you wish 
to be sent for fur, and if it is a wounded 
hare or rabbit and you elect to send your dog 
you are liable to have trouble for some time 
after, although theoretically a dog is supposed 


ST. GEORGE’S 
CHAPEL 


(‘\1k,—In Mr. Christopher Hussey’s 
. ) interesting article on Lord D’ Aber- 
's house at Stoke D’Abernon, in 
issue of November 21, mention is 
de of Sir Reginald Bray, whose son 
dmond married Jane Haleighwell, 
niece of Sir John Norbury. 

It is to Sir Reginald Bray that 
we largely owe the beautiful nave of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, as he 
it was who left in his will the necessary 
money for its completion. His “‘ Last 
Wishes’? concerning this bequest are 
viven verbatim in Windsor Old and 
Vew, by T. E. Harwood. 

On the south side of the nave is 
the Bray Chapel which commemorates 
his name. 

His arms and badge of a “‘hemp 
bray’’ are repeated no fewer than 
175 times in the nave, including the 
Bray and Rutland Chapels, showing 
that his executors had no intention 
that posterity should forget the debt 
of gratitude they owe him for the part 
he played in the construction of one 
of the most beautiful chapels in the 
world.—V. Vivian, (Lieut.-Colonel), 
72, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


IN PRAISE OF WILTSHIRE 


s1R,—Lady Violet Bonham-Carter’s 
recent article on Wiltshire is, on the 
vhole, a joy to read, but one sentence 
curring in it cannot be allowed to 
ass without protest. She thinks that 
V. H. Hudson had a truer under- 
tanding of Wiltshire than any of 
se who have written about it.’”’ I 
mder how many will share this 
pinion. 

Hudson, delightful writer though 
is, could never approach such 
‘try in prose as Richard Jefferies 
‘es us in, say, Wild Flowers, The 
geant of Summer, or Meadow 
utights. If one would have the 

iltshire downland adequately inter- 
‘ected to him, he must seek that inter- 
retation primarily in Jefferies, and 
in Hudson. It is important to 
ember that Hudson’s allegiance 

Wiltshire is necessarily divided; 
ties is Wiltshire.—J.B. JoNEs, St. 
garvet’s Road, Swindon, Wiltshire. 
{Other correspondents have writ- 
to the same effect.—Eb.] 


URN OUT YOUR PAPER 


x,—In the suburban road in which 
ived before the war my own old 
me and nine or ten other houses 
te badly damaged whena bomb 
lich had fallen, without exploding, a 





little way from them was touched 
off. The roofs of these houses have 
been made water-tight, but there is 
not, I should say, the remotest chance 
that they will be repaired and occupied 
until after the war—if then. In each 
of these houses there are 10 or 12 
rocms all wallpapered—some_ with 
several thicknesses—and that wall- 
paper is serving no useful purpose 
and will be too stained and dirty to 
pass muster in a year. If the need 
for paper is so terribly acute, would 
it not be possible to arrange with the 
owners for the stripping of such 
rooms? Under due supervision Boy 
Scouts might help here. The road I 
mention is only one of many, and 
in many much more paper would be 
available. Wallpaper-stripping is by 
no means slow or arduous work.— 
P. J. HastiLow, Hampstead, N.W. 


OUR AGE AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Str,—Mr. Christopher Hussey con- 
cludes his very thoughtful articles on 
Stamford with these words: ‘‘Stam- 
ford is an unique and precious heritage 
to learn from, to enjoy, and to pre- 
serve; but beyond the capacities of 
this age to reproduce.”’ 

This is a very sweeping, and if 
I may say so, condemnatory state- 
ment, and if true, reflects something 
of an aspersion on the state of archi- 
tecture and the crafts in this country; 
and one is entitled to ask why it 
should be so. 

By ‘‘this age’ I think we may 
imply this generation of architects, 
presumably those young men and 
women who at very considerable 
expense—in one school alone some 
£20,000 a year contributed by the 
State, an older generation of archi- 
tects, and the parents of the students— 
have been educated in ‘‘Architecture,”’ 
which consists of concrete rafts, steel 
stanchions, and glass curtain walls. 
If ‘‘this age”’ is so limited, that is to 
say, to the products of these schools 
in the last 15 years, I think the state- 
ment will be found to be true, although 
I should be interested to hear what 
the Bartlett School has to say. 

But these people do not con- 
stitute the whole, or perhaps even 
the greater part of the “ young archi- 
tects’’ of this country. Even in these 
schools, sub vosa and apart from the 
authorised curriculum, a considerable 
amount of study is carried on in 
traditional architecture, and outside 
these schools, particularly in the 
provinces, and the country, the 





average “‘ young architect”’ is as little 
influenced by the craze for ‘‘ modern 
style” and ‘“modern”’ materials as, or 
even less than, the previous generation. 

May I venture to assert that, if 
any one of these delightful buildings, 
or a group of them, were destroyed 
(which heaven forbid), and if a com- 
petition were promoted inviting de- 
signs for the renlacement of them, 
and assessors of known accomplish- 
ment in ‘“‘the traditional manner” 
appointed, the number of entries 
which came up to the standard of 
the buildings to be replaced ‘“‘archi- 
tecturally and traditionally’’ would 
astonish the Editor of Country LiFe. 

You will perhaps reply: Yes, the 
designs are all right, but could they 
carry them out? I think the answer, 
if the extra expense of having the work 
done by hand instead of by machine 
is allowed, is in the affirmative. 

It is true that the machine has 
almost eliminated the craftsmanship 
of the masons during two generations. 
But apprentices are still taught to do 
the old craft jobs; in fact, for small 
work and repairs handwork is still 
practised. There has been a break 
between the drawing-board of the 
architect and the setting-out shop of 
the mason even in my generation, and 
this has perhaps been widened, but I 
see no reason why it should not be 
bridged again if the client were suffici- 
ently interested to desire it. 

There is just one point in this arti- 
cle which is over-emphasised : it is the 
supposed influence of local large houses. 

Almost identical work can be 
found in Bath, Bradford-on-Avon, all 
through the Cotswolds, even in the 
remotest villages, Tetbury, Malmes- 
bury, Oxford, in fact the whole 
of the limestone area, from Seaton 
to Lincoln. Wherever the limestone 
was found a race of masons existed 
and flourished, re-vitalised in Stuart 
and Georgian times by the Classic 
Revival, when architecture was part 
of every gentleman’s education and 
often hobby. 

It was slowly killed in the indus- 
trial expansion of the nineteenth 
century and the spread of railways 
which took bricks and slates and cheap 
building material into nearly every 
district. 

Stamford and Bradford-on-Avon 
and some few other English towns 
owe their perfection to the fact that 
there has been little or no building and 
consequent destruction from 1820 on- 
wards.—HAROLD FALKNER, F.R.I.B.A., 
24, West Street, Farnham. 


[Mr. Hussey replies: ‘‘I am glad 


that so stout a champion of tradition 
as Mr. Harold Falkner has called in 
question this “‘sweeping’’ point, which 
was not necessarily intended to be 
condemnatory. Enough has been done 
in Stamford alone to show that good 
modern work in the local tradition is 
not uncommon. Nor do I question 
that a particular house, or group of 
houses, could be faithfully replaced. 
But in the back of my mind was the 
hypothetical question of what would 
happen if Stamford were Coventried. 
There may be the scholars and crafts- 
men to re-build it, but I am afraid 
there can be no doubt that the inclina- 
tion would be absent. And if a 
wholesale devastation were _ per- 
petrated, should we be justified in 
expecting the work of two or three 
hundred years to be reproduced? No 
more, I think, than the Georgian 
architect was expected to reproduce 
what he replaced. We can, and 
might, build well in the local stone : 
but we should not think of attempting 
to reproduce a whole town, the pro- 
duct of centuries of growth. With 
regard to the influence of local coun- 
try-house architecture, in at least two 
houses the connection is quite un 
mistakable, and, while I agree about 
Cotswold towns generally, | maintain 
that the position of Stamford has 
made it an exceptional case, which 
to my mind is borne out by the 
number and variety of its archi- 
tectural styles.’’—Ep.] 

SPECULATION IN FARMS 
Sir,—I must express my appreciation 
for your courtesy in publishing my 
letter (November 21), whicn, being of 
such length, I had haraly expected. 

I am considerably relieved at the 
preliminary provisions of the Bill and 
at reading your lucid explanatory 
article, and it is to be hoped that the 
side issues referred to in my letter 
will receive consideration. 

For myself, I would only wish to 
add that, as in the case of many land- 
owners, my tenants have always 
considered me, as I hope I have them. 
Nothing would induce me to disturb 
them in the sense of throwing them 
at the mercy of any so-called specula- 
tor. So far as I know, the only form 
of speculation, which may have 
operated over sales in this district, 
has been concerned with the sale of 
timber, which at the present time is 
of course in much demand and will 
not be when the cheap markets are 


once more open.—C. DRUMMOND, 
(Major), Cadland Cottage, Fawley, 
Southampton. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF SIR GEORGE NEWNES 


A HOUSE AT MATLOCK 


BATH 
Sir,—lI think readers may like to see 
the enclosed photograph of the birth- 
plac e of Sir George Newnes, the 
famous publisher. He ws orn in 
1851 at Matlock Bath, «; one 
memory here is of a cable uy he 


built which had one of th 
gradients in the world. 

rhe house with a chapel attached 
was built by the cotton genius Sir 
Richard Arkwright, who built the 
first cotton-mill at Cromford near by. 
[he house and chapel were bought 
and endowed by Lady Glenorchy, who 
was delayed here while her carriage 
was repaired, and they still bear her 
name to-day.—F. RopGeErs, Derby. 


eepest 


A FUNGUS APPEARS 
SIR In late June a 40-acre oak wood 
in Hampshire with old copse wood 
srowing under the trees suddenly 
appeared covered with very large 
patches of the fungus (shown in photo- 
svraph) which the Director of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens kindly identified as 
Lacturius vellereus Fi He unfortu- 
nately added it was not an edible one 

though some enthusiasts hoped it 
was. On first showing it resembles a 
mushroom in shape, but as it develops, 
often assumes a goblet shape. None 
existed before, so from where or how 
the mycelium of the fungi came is 
strange Next year there will pro- 
bably be thousands in that wood 
M. P., Hampshive 


FARM RECORD 


Sir,—I enclose a phctograph of a 
remarkable Sussex farmer, and am 
wondering if any readers know of a 
better record. He is Mr Tom 


Webber, aged 85, who works on a 
farm at Ansty, near Cuckfield, and 
he has just completed 80 years’ work 
His family have 


on the same farm. 





EIGHTY YEARS ON ONE FARM 


been working on this farm since the 


early days of George III’s reign. 

In spite of his age, Mr. Webber 
works every day from dawn to dusk, 
and never feels tired at the end of it. 
He does all types of farm work, and 
is in sole charge of the care of the 
agricultural implements. Every week 
he goes to Hayward’s Heath market, 
thinking nothing of walking. 

A few years ago Mr. Webber 
turned inventor. He spends his spare 
time inventing rat-traps, and so 
successful have some of his models 
been that one of them is now used 
extensively in London docks. He 
told me that he has caught anything 
up to 50 rats a week in one of these 
traps 

“T’ve been in charge of this farm 
for the last 70 years,’’ Mr. Webber 
told me. “If I put in 12 hours now 





THE NEW FUNGUS 


I think I’ve had a light day.’’— 
NORMAN WyMker, Appleacre, Ashacre 
Lane, Worthing. 


TITS AND MILK BOTTLES 


S1r,—On the morning of the very day 
on which I read in Country LIFE 
about tits perforating the metal tops 
of milk bottles, my girl baker, after 
handing me my loaf, said: ‘‘Do you 
know there’s a hole in your milk?” 
Aghast, I rushed to pick up the bottle, 
thinking there was a hole in that 
and that the precious fluid was running 
away, but no, it was the metal top 
that had jagged perforations all over 
it (Norfolk tits are perhaps not so 
neat as those that did the damage 
as photographed !). Isaid: “It must 
have been done by a bird,’’ though 
it is the first time I have ever had it 
happen, and did not know it was the 
acrobatic tit that is evidently respon- 
sible. 

It would be very interesting 
actually to see one at work; I think 
one day I shall put my milk bottle 
on the bird-table and wait for results ! 

Most things seem to deteriorate 
in war-time, but Country LIFE seems 
to get better and better. No doubt 
one’s appreciation is keener now of 
all the beautiful and good things in 
the country that “‘C.L.”’ stands for, 
because they are in danger of destruc- 
tion. Anyway, I know we look for- 
ward to each number even more than 
we used to do.—DOROTHEA BRYAN, 
Lanthwaite, Eaton Hill, Norwich. 
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THE BIRD-MADE HEDGE 


BIRDS AS HEDGE-MAKERS 
Str,—Many years ago, an 1ron railing 
was set up to divide two fields in this 
parish. Birds came to perch upon it, 
and dropped the seeds from the berries 
that they brought. In time, to the 
amusement and interest of those who 
watched year by year, along the rails 
a hedge grew up, chiefly hawthorn, 
in which this part of Gloucestershire 
abounds. 

The photograph shows how well 
the ‘“‘bird hedge was laid in the 
autumn, with the superfluous railings 
removed as the hedger went along.— 
I. I. H. Oram, Chetsford Water, Pirton 
Lane, Churchdown, Gloucestershire. 


SNAKE AND HAT 
S1r,—The accompanying photograph 
may I think interest such of your 





DEFYING THE WORLD 


readers as, in any degree, share W. H. 
Hudson’s admiration for the beauty 
and the wonder of the snake. While 
walking with my sister in Inverness- 
shire in August, our attention was 
roused by the behaviour of some sheep, 
which, with no apparent cause of 
disturbance, were running to and fro 
in their pasture as though scared. 
Then we saw the reason of their 
agitation—an adder wriggling through 
the grass. To check its progress, that 
we might observe it better, I threw 
my hat down in front of it. Several 
times this made the snake change its 
course, but at last it cautiously crept 
inside, and having investigated with 
its flickering tongue in every corner, 
it eventually curled up and faced the 
world. I was content to stand and 
stare, till my _ sister whispered : 
““Where’s your camera?’’ The photo- 
graph of an adder in my hat was the 
result of her question. 

Having enjoyed the incident, we 
left the reptile unmolested, but a 
shepherd, to whom we shortly after- 
wards told of what we had seen, 
hurried off in the direction of the 
pasture, with a look on his face which 
suggested that he did not share our 
friendly feelings towards the wonder- 
ful creature whose marvellous move- 
ments had held us_ enthralled.— 
W. KeErRSLEY HoLmeEs, 17, Stanhope 
Street, Glasgow, S.4. 

[Most snakes are fond of warmth, 
and no doubt the adder found the 
hat a comfortable resting-place. The 
shepherd had cause for an unfriendly 






PARTLY LAID 


attitude towards the reptile, bec 
the bite of the adder may prove tal 
to a sheep. Both sheep and dog 
more susceptible to the venom ian 
human beings.—ED.] 


THE ORIGIN OF DEAT 
DUTIES 
Sir,—I read in CountTRY LIFE, fe 
vember 7 issue, that “Sir Willi .m 
Harcourt as Chancellor of the } x- 
chequer in 1891 was responsible or 
the introduction of death duties 
But duties payable at death <o 
back to King Canute. By the laws 
of Canute, at the death of the great 
man so many horses and arms were 
to be paid over as the Thane duri 
his lifetime was obliged to keep tor 
the King’s service. King Canute’s 
Heriot or Heregeat was paid in habili- 
ments of war out of the effects of the 
deceased; in Norman times this was 
paid in money by the heir.—Joun F. 
WEBB, D.D., Combe St. Nicholas, neai 
Chard, Somerset. 


WHAT IS A FOLLY? 


Sir,—Your note about the misapplica- 
tion of the term “‘folly’’ to such struc- 
tures as the Oban amphitheatre is 
interesting. One has to try to 
distinguish between the structures 
built for purely selfish motives, and 
those which have an improving effect. 
To make such distinction is not always 
easy. How, for instance, should onc 
describe the erection that stands on 
the western side of Halifax? This 
tower is reputed to have been built 
by a certain local magnate named 
Wainhouse, solely in order that he 
might overlook the private property 
of a rival. 

Yet the structure is not entirely 
displeasing, and divorced from its 
present surroundings it might even be 
accorded some admiration! Further, 
the story associated with it may be 
mere tradition. Is this huge, minaret- 
like erection to be called Wainhouse’s 
Folly, or merely Wainhouse’s Tower ’ 
—A. Gaunt, Bradford. 
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WAINHOUSE’S FOLLY 
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CART BEFORE HORSE AND BEAR-BAITING: 


AISERICORDS AT 
SVERLEY MINSTER 


S -Viscount Lymington’s interest- 
in letter on bull-baiting (COUNTRY 
L: ., November 14) prompts me to 
se | a photograph showing a miseri- 

( at Beverley Minster which 


C 

de icts the kindred sport of bear- 
bai‘ing. The representation is very 
dr.natic, two men urging on the 
hounds which are attacking the bear 
from all sides. 

There are 68 misericords at 
Beverley, all dating from the sixteenth 
century. I have heard it said that 
together they hold some cryptic 
message, but that the ‘‘ key’’ has been 
lost, Considering the range and diver- 
sity of the carvings, however, it would 
be difficult to find any sort of unity 
in the series. Like most visitors, I 
need no more satisfaction than that 
provided by each subject. I enclcse 
a photograph of another choice speci- 
men—a pictorial representation of 
the man who puts the cart before 
the horse.—G. B. Woop, Leeds. 


DUNKIRK GATES 


Sir,—To Little Missenden, Bucking- 
hamshire, goes the distinction of 
having erected the first memorial to 
those men of the Allied Forces who 
fought in the epic evacuation of 
Dunkirk. 

A few weeks ago a fine pair of 
oak gates were erected outside the 
church as a thank-offering to Al- 
mighty God for their wonderful 
deliverance. The inscription thereon 
reads as follows: 


“These gates were erected as a 
thank-offering to Almighty God 
for the wonderful deliverance from 
overwhelming forces of the enemy 
of 355,490 officers and men of the 
Allied Armies, evacuated from 
Dunkerque in nearly one thousand 
of H.M. ships and other craft be- 
tween May 27th and June 4th, 1940. 
Laus Deo.”’ 

This is the first memorial to 


Dunkirk in the world.—P. H. LovELL, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 


FISHERMAN’S RAFT 
S1r,—The well known saying “‘neces- 
sity is the mother of invention’’ has 
frequently been proved by the novel 
methods adopted by anglers, and the 


TWO MISERICORDS AT BEVERLEY MINSTER 


member the use of ‘‘clemmed’’ (not 
“clammed’’) with hunger, and “ starved 
with cold.” ‘“‘Dinna”’ and “shanna” 
stood for ‘‘do not’”’ and “shall not’’; 
in very emphatic speech the latter 
became ‘‘thee shastna.”’ If a thing 
squeaked it was ‘‘a-yoxing.”’ A “‘tem- 
pest’? was a thunderstorm, “bonk”’ a 





A HOME-MADE RAFT FOR FISHING A SHROPSHIRE MERE 


originators of the coracle were no 
more ingenious than the builder of 
this fishing “‘craft,’’ recently launched 
on a Shropshire mere. 

It consists of eight oil-drums built 
into a timber frame and enables the 
enthusiastic fisherman successfully to 
enjoy his hobby in open water, on a 
lake surrounded by swamp and rushes. 
—S. J. Fenton, Kings Heath, Bir- 
mingham. 


HALLAMSHIRE DIALECT 
S1r,—Some correspondence in your 
issues of September 5 and 26 on this 
subject interested me very much. 
Forty years ago in Shropshire I re- 














THE FIRST MEMORIAL TO DUNKIRK 


hill, ‘‘seven-coloured linnet’’ a gold- 
finch. A litter was a “‘farry’’ and the 
youngest born in it a ‘rumock.’’— 
ELIZABETH STEWARD, London, N.8. 


VANISHING BUILDINGS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHY 


S1r,—In connection with your article 
in the September 5. issue of 
Country LIFE on Church Buildings 
in War-time, by Dr. F. C. Eeles, may 
I relate the following experience which 
happened to me only the other day 
and which shows how useful photo- 
graphy can be in preserving records 
of ancient and historic buildings 





which for one reason or another are 
in danger of being destroyed. 

A year or so ago the Shambles, 
at Potton, Bedfordshire, came into 
the news owing to an attempt by the 
Georgian Group under the leadership 
of Professor A. E. Richardson to raise 
funds to save them from being de- 


molished to make way for road- 
widening schemes. Having read 
about their threatened fate I went 


out to see the Shambles and took the 
accompanying photograph of them. 
Unfortunately the efforts of the 
Georgian Group proved unavailing and 
the greater part of the structure has 
been demolished, leaving only the clock 
tower and central buildings standing. 

One day last week an artist who 
is working for the Pilgrim Trust called 
on me and said that he understood 
I had a photograph of the Shambles 
and asked if he might use it to re- 
construct a drawing of them as they 
originally were. It appears he had 
gone along to make the drawing, only 
to find that the demolition work had 
been carried out already, and that a 
large part of what he wanted to 
record for the files of the Pilgrim 
Trust had vanished for ever.  En- 
quiries about possible existing photo- 
graphs from which he might obtain 
guidance for his drawings led him to 
the offices of the Bedfordshive Times. 
The editor of this paper, knowing 
that I had photographs of the 
Shambles, sent the artist along to me, 
and I was very happy to be able to 
present him with a copy of the 
accompanying print, with the help 
of which he will be able to make the 
necessary drawings. 

I hope that this experience will 
stimulate some of your readers who 
are photographers to join the ranks of 
those who are making photographic 
records for the Central Council for 
the Care of Churches, and will as well 
induce them to make records of any 
interesting or historic buildings of a 
secular character which may be in dan- 
ger of destruction.—J. H. Foy (Rev.), 
26, St. Peter’s Street, Bedford. 
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NEWMARKET DECEMBER 


THE 


EEMINGLY the optimism that pervades 


the minds of those interested in the 
breeding, and so in the perpetuation, of 
the British thoroughbred is perpetual. 
Just 12 months ago the figures that were 
returned—mainly through the sale of the late 
Sir Abe Bailev’s bloodstock—after the Decem- 
ber Sales of 1940—were regarded as almost 
sensational, while, some two months ago, the 


dispersal sale of the late Lord Furness’s Gilltown 
Stud resulted in prices that would not 
have been eclipsed at a peace-time auction. 


\dmittedly the deaths of Sir Abe Bailey 
and Lord Furness were, as deaths invariably 
are, partly if not entirely responsible for such 
this, the few pessimists—if 

bloodstock world looked 
which Messrs. Tatter- 
reunion at the 
last week, 


some 


IKXKnowing 
the 


results. 
exist—in 
at the catalogue 
sall presented for the annual 
Park Paddocks in Newmarket only 
as not only was it devoid of death-sales 
but it contained very few properties which 
could, or would, have been expected to make big 
money in more peaceful times. 


The weather is, or is supposed to be by 
the Censor, unmentionable. Actually it 
and for that very reason proceedings opened 
before a verv much smaller attendance than is 
usually present at these sales. Partly on this 
account the first few lots made little money, 
but then Messrs. H. B. Leach and Herbert 
Blagrave—the former on leave from the R.A.F. 

livened things up and became the new owners 
of, respectively, a bay vearling filly by Dastur 
and a bay three-parts sister to Scottish Union 
at 270gs. and 190gs. 


such 
askance e 


was, 


Small, comparatively, as these prices were, 
started the ball rolling, and for the very 
which was the two-year-old Hyperion 
filly Evenlode, who claims as her dam the Oaks 
winner Toboggan, the Manton trainer Joe 
Lawson and Lord Milford got into competition 


they 
next lot, 
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SALES 


BLOODSTOCK BOOM CONTINUES 


up to 1,850gs. before the former, 
bidding for Mr. A. E, Allnatt, was announced 
as the buyer. Stanley Smallwood, who so 
successfully manages the Heath Stud, followed 
on this by buying a neat yearling sister to the 
Two Thousand Guineas winner Pay Up for 
1,700gs., and not long after Mrs. Thurston 
outbid Mr. R. F. Ball of the Garristown Stud 
to take the Two Thousand Guineas winner 
Lambert Simnel at 2,500gs. 

This was practically the beginning of the 
horses in training, and others to make good 
money were Boomps-a-Daisy, who found a new 
owner in Mr. E. Davey at 360gs.; The Pelican, 
who was sold to Mrs. Hoole, of the Wisdom 
Stud, for 500gs.; Royal Glory and Kinsman, 
who were knocked down to Mr. J. G. Thomson 


and ran her 


at 1,200gs. and 520gs.; H.M. the King’s colt 
Longships, for whom Mr. Fred Butters paid 


700gs.; Sir Victor Sassoon’s Congratulations 
and Lord Rosebery’s Hyperion colt Neptune, 
who were purchased by the British Bloodstock 
Agency for export to New Zealand, at, respec- 
tively, 610gs. and 2,000gs. 

Firoze Din fell to Sir Alfred Butt’s bid of 
1,250gs.; Larch Rose went to Mrs. Nagle at 
610gs.; Fettes was a bargain purchase for 
Mr. L. H. White at 820gs.; the smart Fair 
Trial filly Mercy, joined the Hon. R. F. Watson's 


brood mares at the cost of 2,000gs., and for 
the dual Champion Stakes winner Hippius 


(Hyperion) Major David Nicoll gave 3,000gs. 
on behalf of a Brazilian owner. 

On the second day proceedings were not 
quite so animated, but from the very start it 
was obvious that there was money for anything 
that was worth buying, and early on Joe Lawson 
took the eight-year-old Gainsborough mare 
Drypoint for Mr. Allnatt at 930gs. In every 
way this was a bargain purchase as Drypoint 
was a winner, comes of a line of winners and 
appears to be in foal to the St. Leger winner 
Fairway. 


Following this there was a quiet interva] 
which was only relieved by the purchase by 
Lord Fingall of the young Colombo mare Sweet 
Ceylonese, carrying a foal by Brumeux, but 
the interlude was very short as, soon after 
Major Nicoll was back in the market to get “he 
Friar Marcus mare Nunnery for 510gs. for jis 
Brazilian client and, a lot or two later, M:‘or 
Harold Musker, making a welcome re-app_-r- 
ance as a buyer, disbursed 500gs. for a re. ly 
charming yearling filly by Umidwar ou* of 
Golden Myth’s daughter Lennoxlove. 

Mr. Frank Butters was oe- 
owner of Lord Rosebe ~s 


To continue, 
turned as the new 


mare Hors d’Oeuvre, in foal to Umidwar at 
S800gs. and then, after a few small sales, ir, 


Herbert Blagrave the new owner of the Harv sod 
Stud—made famous by the late Lady Jz nes 
Douglas—paid 1,050gs. for Clerestory, a 1 ie- 
vear-old daughter of Buchan from the Tra -ry 
mare Foliation and in foal to the Derby wii: ier 
Bois Roussel. Intent on maintaining the rep ta- 
tion of this famous nursery, Mr. Blagrave, » ho 
is a son of the late Lady Edward Somerse: is 
selecting his foundation mares with care ..1d 
with the help of Major Booth, who for so m_.2y 
years managed for Lady James Douglas. 

This, owing to the limitations of spz e 
must complete the résumé of the second sessi. -1 
and at the third—on Thursday—the m in 
features were the sale of Te Uira and her cc t- 


foal by Tai-Yang to Mr. J. Barrington ior, 
respectively, 750gs. and 260gs. New Zealand 


bred and, like the ‘‘ wonder horse’’ Phar Lap, 
by Night Raid out of Entreaty, Te Uira locks 
in foal to the Ascot Gold Cup winner Foxhunter 


while her foal has the makings of a classic 
winner. 
This practically completed a sale upon 


which the bloodstock world can congratulate 
itself and for which Messrs. Tattersall must be 
thanked. ROYSTON. 





SOLUTION to No. 619 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
ny! 


inthe issue of December 5. will be announced next week. 
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30. 
1 
9 
3 
ACROSS. 4. 
1. Colourful appearance of a_ hero . 
pilot heading east ! (10) 0 
6. Kind of spouse it may be necessary " 
to check in a game (4) / 
9. “ Rode in a tin” (anagr.) (10 8 
10. Hastened (4) 
12. Intoxicating for a dear little pate ° 11. 
{S) 
13. Preceded and followed at some 
distance by a rush one in the 15. 
City (two words, 5, 4) 
14. Older kids tell the A.T.S. to get 17. 
going (5 18. 
16. Not a cat and dog appendage, 
please (two words, 3, 3) 19. 
20. Hit (6) 
21. That of things to come, maybe (5) 
25. Enforce by aduwaltion. devoured 22 
at last (9 
i - gales and gentle airs 23 
Whisper’d it to the woods oe 
—Milton (5) 24. 
27. Ecclesiastical raiment from a slab 26. 
(4) 





be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ 
Covent Garden, 


Not 
What the 


Royal heroines of juvenile 28 (10) 


. One over the eight (6) 

2. Companion of the bath ! (6) 

In a queer manner (5) 

What the sound of the bell allows 


It’s obvious that Pat comes round 


Draw 


Remaining 


Little fellow 


Secret faith of the Commanding 


Calculate (8) 


Of no use to the cricketer 


Grazing tract in Australia, but the 


2. One is tempted to say 
Kingsley wrote of them, and they 


Hunts (6) 


ZEsop provides yet another alter- 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 620 


A prize of books to the value of two guineas, drawn from those published by Country Lire, 


will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Crossword No. 620, Country LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, 
and must reach this office not later than the first post on 


London, W.C.2,” 


Solutions should 





The winner of Crossword N 


Major O. Tritton, 


necessarily read by children 


only (two words, 5, 5) 


Capers, 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 


the morning of Thursday, December 18, 1941. 


Yo. 618 is 
Barford, Warwick. 


CROSSWORD No. 620 





City man does in the 
13 (4) 


DOWN. 


to the coiffure (8) 


about ten (6) 
near ‘8) 


firm, with the finish 


first (8) 

from the water con- 
trives to enter the House at last 
(6) 


Officer? (6) 


and not 
much to the bricklayer (8) 


animals scatter in just the same 
way here! (two words, 5, 3) 











€ “fiction” 
after the alternative (6) 


are all about us (6) 


native to 22 (5) 
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The Market Cart by Thos. Gainsborough, R.A. (1727-1788) 


Since the days when Gainsborough’s 
** Market Cart ’’ was so typical of the 
English scene we have passed through a 
period of intense industrial revolution— 
the Period of the Wheel. 

Faster and faster the wheel has turned, 
speeding the wheels within itself—pro- 
ducing the mechanical marvels of this 
industrial era. 

Outstanding among the achievements of 
this Period of the Wheel are Daimler, 
Lanchester, and B.S.A. Cars, B.S.A. Motor 
Cycles and Bicycles, B.S.A. Tools and Guns, 


Jessop & Saville Steel, the Monochrome 


ever-turning 


w heel. oe 


Hardchrome Process, Daimler Buses... 
The creators of these products—products 
worthily representing Britain’s contribu- 
tion to an engineering epoch—honour the 


wheel and continue to study its vast and 


| 


varied potentialities. 


“BSA 


produces! 


Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 
B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tools 
Monochrome Hardchrome Process 
B.S.A. Guns and Rifles 
Daimler Buses 


* The Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., England 























WHY 


T seems to be the unfortunate custom to 
term as coarse fishing the quest with rod 
and line of fresh-water fish which are not 
of the salmon family; similarly those fish 

which are not salmonide are dubbed coarse 
fish. These are unpleasant titles and savour 
of piscatorial snobbery. 

Angling for any breed of fish is held to be 
“the gentle art.’’ “Gentle” is an epithet, by 
implication, opposed to ‘‘coarse.’’ Have the 
pike, the perch, the bream and the rest of them 
earned this adjective from the coarseness of 
their skin or scales (but feel the pike !), the 
coarseness of their flesh (but taste the perch !), 
from the ‘“‘down the nose” look of trout or 
salmon fishers, from the fishes’ vulgar habits, 
or a misinterpretation of the Latin word 
vulgaris? Let us hope that mistranslation or 
misuse of a word derived from an ancient tongue 
has brought about the use of this unpleasing 


word. Fish called coarse are generally common 
to the waters of England. 


Fishing called coarse is com- 
mon to the masses of this 
country. Perca fluviatilis may 
be vulgaris, but not in a vulgar 
sense. Piscator may also be 
vulgaris, but not necessarily 
coarse. The coarse fisherman 
is also called the general fisher- 
man, which seems to give a 
hint that in the past someone 
misconstrued, but it is strange 
that the error has not been 
put right by subsequent 
perusal of the dictionary, the 
misconstruction rectified and 
the word expunged from the 
fisherman’s vocabulary. 


It may well be that 
those who angle for the 
humbler fish which are not 


of the salmon family merely 


seek more common, more 
general, but not ‘“‘coarse”’ 
fish. This type of fish is 


‘“*COARSE”’ 


By ROY BEDDINGTON 


only vulgaris compared with the rari pisces, 


the salmon, trout, char and so forth. The 
anglers themselves, more numerous, more repre- 
sentative of the nation, should not be qualified 
as “‘coarse’’; for ‘‘coarse fishing’”’ implies a 
coarse method of fishing, whereas he who has 
seen the roach man at work, or, better still, 
who is a roach fisher himself, realises that to 
be successful a very high standard of skill is 
required, while gut so fine that a dry-fly cast 
appears as rope beside it is employed. It is a 
misnomer to call this fisherman ‘“‘coarse.’’ He 
fishes finest of them all and needs to be a fine 
fisherman. There is nothing coarse, vulgar or 
gross about his mode of fishing unless it is the 
maggot which often adorns the hook, but even 
this is named “‘gentle,’’ while the sport is still 
“the gentle art’’ and the man behind the rod 
is a sporting gentleman of the highest order. 
It is all most contradictory. 

The use of the worm for trout may be 





FISHING ? 


“COARSE” 
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FISHING? 


considered vulgar, but because the quarry is of 
the salmon family, neither it nor its angler 
is described as ‘“‘coarse,’’ whereas when a m un 
catches on the dry-fly dace or chub, which are 
by nature, bottom-feeders, he is coarse fishin % 
It is most peculiar. 7 

Samuel Johnson when he wrote ‘“‘ Whoever 
wishes to attain an English style familiar but + >t 
coarse . . ,’’ or Shakespeare, when he put do vn 
the sentence “‘ Be thou familiar, but by no me 5 
vulgar,’’ were not concerned with fish, but fr: >m 
these phrases the imagination of the fisherr an 
might lead him to ask: Might not fish ter: eq 
“coarse’’ be only familiar or common? Le- ys 
look on each of these fish, whose season be~ as 
in mid-June and which provide for those © ho 
seek it excellent sport throughout the wit:ter 
months when salmon and trout are preservec , in 
the light of Longfellow’s words, as— 

; whether coarse or fin 

A servant who made service seem divine 
The service of these fish to 
the working man, who spe. ds 
his leisure hours by the bai \s 
of river, canal or lake, if : >t 
divine, is certainly very gre +. 
I have seen (before the w r 
the banks of the River Seve~ 


5b 


lined with more than 1,()0 
competitive fishermen up n 
one afternoon. Itseems ha-d 
that all these enthusiasts 


should be called ‘‘coarse fisher 
men’ and the fish for which 
they angled “‘coarse.”’ 

Can there not be found a 
word more worthy to describe 
a form of fishing which de- 
lights the greater number of 
the general fishing public? 
““General,’’ perhaps, but it 
does not satisfy, while ‘ bot- 
tom fishing,’’ which many 
might suggest, is not always 
appropriate. What shall it 
be? 
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Insurance 


in War Time 


At a time when danger unprecedented stands on 
every threshold, there may well be many for whom 
the ordinary hazards of our pre-war business 
and domestic lives have lost significance. It 1s 
well to remember, however, that these continue 
and may be sharpened even 


conditions. 


After 220 years of continuous endeavour the 
Royal Exchange Assurance is maintaining in 


every way possible sts normal Service of Insurance. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
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Incorporated A.D. 1720 


Telephone: MANsion House 9898 
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WAR-TIME FARMING—I 





THREE MEN STAFF 


[This is the first of a short series of articles in 
which Mr. Tom Wibberley will describe how he is 
running a farm of medium size under war-time con- 
ditions. He will deal in particular with the problems 
of labour and cropping.—EDv.] 


ROVIDED suitable mechanised equip- 

ment is available, there are only two 

difficulties of any size to be negotiated 

by the war-time British farmer, and 
these are lack of labour, even unskilled, and 
the maintenance of fertility. 

With a view to showing how these obstacles 
can be overcome, I took control last September 
of a farm in Hertfordshire of 304 acres, of which 
205 acres are now arable, and I am farming 
this, and shall continue to farm it, with a total 
staff of three men, engaging no casual labour, 
except for threshing, at the conventional 
pressure periods, such as hay-time and corn 
harvest. The land is the usual naturally well 
drained, medium Hertfordshire gravel, inter- 
spersed with occasional clay, sand and loam. 

Briefly, the past history of the farm is as 
follows. It was known as a good arable farm, 
relative to the district, in the last war, and in 
the post-war depression of 1922 it “fell down”’ 
to grass, and carried a cake-fed dairy herd and 
poultry until last year, when part was ploughed 
for the first time. It was then described as a 
‘derelict’’ farm—in my opinion a very wrong 
description because undoubtedly a large reserve 
of fertility had accumulated during 20 years. 

The livestock now carried consists of 
20 Galloway cows and heifers running with a 
Red Poll bull, and a consistent herd of about 
80 Shorthorn and Friesian heifers ranging in 
age from nine months to two and a half years 
old, when they are sold fresh calved. 

The three men employed are semi-skilled 
farm workers of the modern, mechanically 
minded age, and all are able to drive a tractor. 
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300 ACRES 


kept on rubbers for transport of such things 
as seed and fertilisers, and the other two ha) 
ordinary iron-spudded wheels, but a spare 
set of rubbers which will fit either. 

One 15-coulter International combine dr 
fitted with markers and harrow draw-bar. 

One set of 8ft. disc harrows. 

Two sets of two-horse tine harrows, fitted w 
wheel draw-bar for use together. 


By TOM WIBBERLEY 


There are two keys to the whole situation; 
firstly, modern mechanised equipment and, 
secondly, crop planning in such a way that 
the conventional pressure periods are ironed 
out to extend from mid-May until the end of 
September, instead of the usual peaks in 
February, June and August. The equipment 
is as follows : 

Three Fordson tractors. 


@ 


One is permanently 
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WEED INFESTATION IN AN 8-ACRE FIELD 
This area is to be sown, after half-fallowing, with rape and Italian rye grass and grazed 
in conjunction with 14 acres of unploughable water meadow 



























WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE CO. LTD. WITTON, 


CONS/DER 
MOMENT... 
How opportune is the 


present time for investing in an Electric Fencer. The 
question of fencing is inevitable as are the problems 
of how to obtain labour, timber and wire. The 
WOLSELEY BRITISH-MADE ELECTRIC FENCER 
solves these problems. So simple is it that your 
land-girl can erect it in a minimum of time. Charged 
by wet or dry 6-volt battery (mains electricity must 
not be used) and using one wire only on light posts 
widely spaced, the Electric Fencer will electrify 25 
miles of wire. The value of the invention lies mainly 
in its making controlled grazing a practicable possi- 
bility. The diagram gives you some idea of the 
amazing results which can be obtained. Proof of 
our confidence in the Electric Fencer is that it is 
guaranteed for FIVE YEARS! It costs only £7 14». 
(including battery compartment) and amp‘: 
stocks enable us to make immediate deliver 


fc a Before You Invest —INVESTIGATI ' 


BIRMINGHAM. 
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MASSEY-HARRIS associated with BLACKSTONE, MANCHESTER and STAMFORD. Offices: Massey House, Brooklands Rd., Sale, Manchester. 














The machineyou WIL EVENTUALLY buy 





matic—every part runs in oil 
Just re-fill the sump occasion- 
ally—like your car. Running 
on ball and roller bearings 
the pump is practically noiseless 
and vibrationless. Built of fin- 
est materials; designed for de- 
pendable milking, winter and 
summer, year after year; backed 
by long experience and the 
unequalled reputation of the 
Alfa-Laval Company—it is the 
most reliable source of vacuum 


Jne revolution of the Pulso pump of 
¢ Alfa-Laval Milking Machine produces 
vacuum strokes—compared with only 
e of other types. Pump speed, therefore, 
kept low (ensuring long life and for milking at the farmer’s dis- 
iability), while providing the uniform posal. And a substantial reason 
.cuum needed for efficient milking. why the Alfa-Laval is the milking 
he Alfa pump is fool-proof. There are machine—You Will Eventually 
0 valves. Lubrication is entirely auto- Buy ! 


ombine-Recorder, Combine-Releaser, Bucket Type and Skid Bail Milking 
lachines, also Small Portable Plants Easy 2-year monthly payments. 


.lfa-Laval Co, Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. Phone EALing 0116 











WICTORY OVER MUD, 


STRAKES “IN ACTION" 








WEATHER & WATER $ ie | 


OPPERMAN 
““QUICKGRIP”’ STRAKES 
Patent Nos. 496066/37, 522864/39 


overcome wheel-spin and 
slipping 
The only 
rubber tyres on tractors _has 
been finally overcome by these 
efficient, simple and essentially 
practical strakes. All that is 
needed to put these strakes 
‘in or “out” of action 
positions is a slight forward or 
backward movement of the 
stainless steel levers. 
Recommended by leading trac- 
tor companies. Prices from £21 
per set according to size of tyre. 


disadvantage of 
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OPPERMAN ALL- WEATHER 
TRACTOR CAB vives complete 


protection all the year round. Strongly made, with 
adjustable windscreen of safety glass. Supplied all 
ready for bolting in position. Finished in grey and 
varnished. Model ‘lk ” 
trated) £17.10.0. 


‘““DEVONIA”’ MECHANISED 
PUMP Pro. Patent No. | 1377/41 


This electric geared unit can be fitted to any existing 
hand pump without alteration. Operating on handle 
of pump, the efficiency is not dependent on height 
to which water must be raised. Smooth running, 
efficient and silent. 16 gns. complete. Petrol model 
also available, price on application. 


for Fordson ‘Tractors (illus- 


For further information apply to : 


OPPERMAN LIMITED 


NORTH CIRCULAR RD 


STONEBRIDGE PARK LONDON NW 10 Phone: Willesden 5611 (6 lines) 
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One Oliver self-lift cultivator. 

One Oliver two-furrow plough. 

One Ransome two-furrow plough. 

One Cockshut three-furrow plough (for cross 
cutting). 

One made-up set of wing rollers, consisting of 
three second-hand two-horse Cambridge rol- 
lers coupled together, making a width of 18ft. 

Three four-wheeled ex-road wagons, fitted with 
used car wheels. 

One second-hand ‘Universal’? manure dis- 
tributor, used behind a wagon so that, when 
large quantities such as three tons per acre 
of lime are sown, the lime is loaded on the 
wagon and shovelled into the distributor in 
motion. 


One Robot transplanter, fitted for potato 
planting and fertiliser sowing, and with 


watering attachment. 

One potato-digging machine 
capable of digging, picking 
up, sorting, bagging and 
weighing, with two men and 
a driver. 

One three-row tractor hoe, 
with ridging attachment. 
One Gooch potato sorter with 
elevators and miniature air- 

cooled engine. 

One corn and hay harvester, 
home designed. 

One open-mouthed elevator 


and engine, fitted with 
home-designed filler. 
One International S8ft.-cut 


power binder with remote 
control. 

One electric fence unit. 

Two 30-ton Sisalkraft port- 
able silos. 


All machinery is fitted 


with standard = grease-gun 
nipples so that one high- 
pressure gun can _ lubricate 


any machine. 

This year the total corn 
acreage will be approximately 
143 acres, as follows : 

Fifteen acres of Giant Star 


rye sown early in October as a third corn crop. 

Forty-seven acres of Desprez wheat, sown 
in mid-October (for early maturity) on newly 
ploughed grassland. 

Five acres of Blue Cone Revetts wheat, 
sown in mid-October (for mid-season maturity) 
on newly ploughed grassland. 

Twenty acres of Squarehead Master wheat 
sown early in November (for late maturity) on 
newly ploughed grassland. 

Fifteen acres of spring-sown Kenia barley 
(for early maturity). 

Eight acres of spring-sown Spratt Archer 
barley (for medium maturity). 

Eighteen acres of spring-sown six-rowed 
winter barley (for late maturity). 

Fifteen acres of spring-sown Giant Star 
rye in double drills 18ins. apart for inter- 


cropping. 





PART OF 15 ACRES OF AUTUMN-SOWN RYE 


This picture shows that mechanical drilling with a one-man outfit is almost 


as good as three-horse drilling with two men 
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The winter-sown 15 acres of rye and vetches 

for intercropping will be grazed as soon as a 

good sward is available, with the aid of electric 

fencing on my system of controlled grazing, 
as described in my book The New Farming 

(Pearson, 8s. 6d.). ¥ 

Briefly, this is done as follows. Divide the 
total area into two sections, one being one- 
fourth of the total, and the other three-fourt} 

If an electric fence is not available, a mova! 

fence can be used, this consisting of ordin. 

stakes and barbed wire, the barbed wire be 

‘“‘pinned,’’ i.e. attached to the post by 

staple immediately above and one immediat. |, 

below the strand, and held in by a large-hea: 4 

nail through the staples outside the wire 

The section containing one-fourth is {¢ 
ungrazed, and used for soiling, and the anin {|s 

are turned on the whole of the section cont 5- 

ing three-fourths. When _ jis 

section is 75 per cent. gra: 

the fence is moved on, cuti 4 

off another fourth from 

stock, and so on until 
whole section has been gra: 

If the total area is in sevi a] 

fields instead of one, the <¢ }j- 

mals are, of course, just mo 2d 

from field to field. By t js 

method successional seco d 

growths are available ; 

either soiling or further gr 
ing at various times dur 
the summer and autumn. 
The following details « 
plain the method more clear 

Plot 1. Left ungrazed. Soil: <j 
May and June and again 
September. 

Plot 2. Grazed May 1 to 
Soiled July and again early 
in October. 

Plot 3. Grazed May 1 to 31. 
Soiled August and again 
late in October. 

Plot 4. Grazed May 1 to 
June 15. Soiled September. 
(Dates only approximate.) 

If liquid manure or quick- 
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BEST BREED 


SPECIALLY UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 


AYRSHIRES 
Must be yout choice 


ECONOMY IN FEED 
HIGH MILK PRODUCTION 
HIGH BUTTER FAT 
° LONG LIFE ‘ 


Snformation free from 
HUGH BONE SECY. AYRSHIRE CATTLE HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
58 ALLOWAY STREET, AYR 


Y ist oneey” 
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a Orwell Works, — IPSWICH 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES. LTD.. 
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Carrying-on 
with the CASE! 


a £e 





ASE tractors are built to last We urge all farmers to carry on 

and many owners have had with present machines—but if you 
ample evidence, with increased war- must have another tractor specify 
time acreage under cultivation, of the Case. 
the amazing capacity of the Case 
‘or staying on the job. 
Ve, for our part, have used the 
utmost endeavour to assist Case 
users with informacion, advice, etc., 
and to supply you and your dealer 
with the necessary replacements so 
that each of the many machines in 
use shall continue to take its full 
share of the National War Effort. 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
PALACE OF INDUSTRY, WEMBLEY, MIDDLESEX 
: Phone : Wembley 3163 {4 lines) 





*Grams : Amanco, Phone, London 




















For MAXIMUM RESULTS 
in MINIMUM TIME 


CULTIVATE THE SOIL 
WITH THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR 








It is not our fault if SOMEONE is disappointed each Spring 
because they cannot obtain delivery of their FISHLEIGH 
ROTARY CULTIVATOR. Be sure YOU obtain yours this 
coming Spring by placing your order NOW. Enquiries 
indicate that demand will far exceed production facilities 
and orders placed will be dealt with strictly in rotation. 


RECLAIM DERELICT LAND 
WITH THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE WINCH 





of 26 County War Executive Committees as well as for many 
contractors and private users. It is generally recognised as 
being the most efficient winch of its kind for general land 
reclamation and haulage work. A limited stock enables 
immediate despatch to be made with reference to orders 
placed NOW. 











Double the work in half 
the time and at less cost 





ALL enquiries to : 


THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 
Telephone : BARNSTAPLE 2282 (Two lines) 























HARVESTING 
SILAGE 
GRASS 





“— having cut and delivered for grass drying and silage making 3-4,000 tons peryear for the 
past 4 years. After trying various methods, | find the only satisfactory way to cut and lift this 
grass is by means of a “ Cutlift.’’ This cuts the grass and delivers it, by means of an elevator, 
into a waggon, all in one operation."’ M. P. Graham, N.E. Grass Driers Ltd., in the 
“Farmers Weekly ‘’ 20/6/41. 





“CUTLIFT” 
@ 
Made by JOHN WILDER LTD., Reading, 
Manufacturers 
of the “ Pitch-Pole” and Grass “ Tonik” Harrow 
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acting artificial fertiliser is 
applied immediately after 
grazing, a second growth, and 
even a third, can be procured 
from Plots 1 and 2, but where 
this is the intention after the 
first use of the crop, up to 
30lb. of Italian rye grass and 
3lb. of Hardy Green turnip 
per acre should be broadcast, 
harrowed and rolled in. 

If cutting for soiling is 
resorted to, and a second or 
third crop is required, it is 
essential that a high stubble 
be left, say about 6ins. 

The other 15 acres spring- 
drilled rye will be inter- 
cropped with various kales, 
etc., so that when the corn is 
matured and cleared off, a 
crop of greenstuff will be left 
growing. This intercropping 
will be carried out when the 
rye is about a foot high, and 
will not be drilled but planted 
with the aid of the transplant- 
ing machine, the great value 
of which is that all hand hoe- 
ing is eliminated and the 
plants can be grown in beds 
and so make it practical to 
control such deadly pests as 
turnip flea beetle. This machine will, of 
course, also be used for potato-planting on 
the flat without ridging. 

In addition to this corn area there will be 10 
acres of potatoes—consisting of four acres of 
Ninety-fold and six acres of Gladstone—and 
eightacres of such purely speculative crops as sun- 
flower, canary seed, picking peas, etc. Also 
eight acres of rape and Italian ryegrass, summer- 
sown after barley on newly ploughed grassland, 
and now very weed infested. In addition, 
15 acres of winter vetches drilled in October in 
foot drills and intercropped with rye at the 
end of November, so that the vetches have a 
start of the rye, and the latter does not become 
old and fibrous before the vetches are matured. 

Hay will be produced from meadows 


pyretheum de baryanum ; 








TWITCH AND RUBBISH ON A 15-ACRE AREA BEFORE BEING 


SOWN WITH VETCH MIXTURE 


The rubbish will be killed by a thick crop of vetches and the action of 
hoof cultivation of grazing cattle will also assist 


allowed to grow while the cattle are grazing 
vetch crops and the forage mixture, and also 
perhaps from the vetch mixture if it gets too 
old for grazing purposes. Should the weather 
be unsuitable for making vetch hay it will be 
turned into silage in a portable silo. This year 
there will also be hay cut from 17 acres of a 
two-year ley put down in the spring of 1941, 
before I took control. 

When these various cropping plans have 
been carried out, unless very great extremes of 
weather conditions are encountered, my hay 
harvest will, I know from experience, start 
with surplus autumn-sown vetch mixtures in 
mid-May, continue with 1941 spring-sown seeds 
in early June, followed by meadow hay at the 
end of June and early in July. I never worry 
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about wet weather for hay. 
making, as I always have 
facilities for making Silage 
including carting with the 
home-designed corn and hay 
harvester. The real value of 
silage-making, to the practica] 
farmer, is that it is a form of 
insurance equivalent to the 
industrialist’s preserving of 
surplus or temporarily yp. 
usable commodities. 

The corn harvest will 
start with the autumn- own 
rye at the end of July and 
will continue until the e 4 of 
September in approxin ely 
the following sequence: — enia 
barley, Spratt Archer b cley, 
Desprez wheat, Revett \ eat, 
Spring-sown Giant Sta rye, 
Squarehead Master vy ieat, 
and spring-sown § six-1 wed 
winter barley. 

The lifting of the :arly 
potatoes will be fitted n at 
the end of June, whe. co- 
ditions are not too we- for 
this job but still too we: for 
hay-making. The liftin~ of 
the main-crop potatoes will 
be carried out either b ‘ore 
or after next autumn’s rill- 
ing, according to the weather. The harve ting 
of the very small acreages of sunflower, ca ‘ary 
seed, etc., fit in between any of thecrops. — 

Thatching is being superseded by other 
methods, such as ready-made thatch, of 
which I am in favour. I find it an economic 
proposition. It is a home-produced material 
and it equalises labour pressure. 

When describing in detail the management 
of the livestock, I will also enlarge fully on the 
important question of maintenance of fertility. 
Ridiculous as it may sound, the only real snag 
I may meet is that there is not sufficient land 
to cover the depreciation on the implements, 
and I could well farm 600 acres with the same 
staff and equipment, and so reduce the capital 
depreciation cost per acre. 











= [I CHAMAUIONAL TRACTRACTORS 


Built 






1, Double oil pump assures positive full- 
pressure engine lubrication on all 
operating angles. 


» § Large-capacity radiator of fin-and- 
tube type. 


3, Thermostat-controlled centrifugal 
pump cooling water system. 






























4, Cc pact, ble, fuel - inject: 
pump with built-in, variable-speed 











governor. 


Heavy-duty. four-cylinder, valve-in- 
head engine 


Replaceable cylinder liners. 
Single lever for manipulating starting 
mechanism 


Heavy-duty. five-bearing crankshaft 
—rifle-drilled for lubrication. 





oono wi 


, Heavy-duty, single-plate, 13-inch 
over-center engine clutch. 


10, Clutch brake for fast gear shifting. 
1], All controls conveniently located 
and easy to operate. 


12, Comfortable, upholstered, spring- 
cushioned seat 







DIESEL - 












INTERNATIONAL 





many thousand 
the hardest work 


ited on 





13, Five-speed t 
ball bearings. . 


14, Numerous ball bearings deliver more 
engine power to the drawbar, 


15. Bevel pinion and gear in separate 
sealed compartment from steering 
7 clutches. 


16, Pivot axle shaft, on which the track 
frames are mounted through a ball- 
and-socket joint, that relieves twists 








on the axle shaft. 






































17, Heavy-duty drawbar mounted well 
forward and below pivot ax‘e 
Replaceable hardened wearing pla‘es 


18, Welded steel track frame with four 
lower track rollers, two upper tr>ck 
rollers, front idler, and recoil spri=g. 








19, Track shoes are keyed to track ch--n 
to eliminate loosening of track sho »5. 
Eleven penetrating lugs on ea°h 
side assure positive traction. 





20. Heavy transverse spring cushi 
tractor from road shocks and per: | 5 
free track oscillation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF GREAT BRITAIN, LTD., 


Harvester 


Telephone: CLErkenweli- 4921. 


House, 


259, CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, 


Telegrams : 


E.C.4. 


“‘Intharco, Barb, London.” 
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If you want a ‘“‘BAMFORD,”’ your best friend is 
your BAMFORD LOCAL AGENT. 

He may have the machine you require in stock; if 
not we will do our best to supply in time for your 
requirements. 

It is never too early to book your order, but it 
may be too late. 


The “NU-DRIVE SUPREME” 
Manure Distributor 


“Rapid’’ Mills and all kinds 


of Barn Machinery 












Power and price 


The ‘‘HG”’ Cletrac is the lowest 
priced, highest powered crawler 
tractor of its class. The ‘‘Cletrac’”’ 
works well in adverse grcund 
conditions and is suitable for all 


types of farming and orchard work. 





Pa) 


“HG? CLETRAC CRAWLER TRACTOR Write for further particulars. 


B LAW " k N 0 X LT D 34 CLIFTON HSE., EUSTON RD., N.W.! 
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GLETRAG crawler tractors 














FARMERS CHOOSE . -- 


SO VETERINARY 


DISINFECTANT FLUID 


because it does a grand job of protection 





i Ctr 
peed C77jis THE FARMER'S 
branches of a) Fens CHEMISTS 








against serious loss ! 





Highly Concentrated —one 5 gallon drum gives 
you 500 gallons of APPROVED DISINFECTANT areas. 





temmn(Approved by the Ministry of Agriculture for use under Disease Orders) 
BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. 








Orders £1 and upwards 
carriage paid, goods 
train, within the railway 
companies’ free delivery 





Service to 
FARMERS 


The farmer to-day is mainly concerned with two things— 
ever-increasing production... and FINANCE. Our business 
is to help with this task of increasing production and at 
the same time to relieve the strain on capital, by providing 
credit facilities. We honestly claim in this connection 
that we place service before self—and our 500 customers 
confirm our statement. Write to-day for copy of our 
newly issued Live-Stock Pamphlet which should be in the 
hands of every Farmer, Land Owner and Stock Breeder. 


Sent free on application to 


J.W. WATT & SON 


LIVESTOCK OFFICES . VIADUCT . CARLISLE 














B747-558 
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SPLANTERS (ROBOT) 


Dept. A., 9 YORK ROAD, ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 


‘Soundest investment since the war 


says this Beds. farmer of the ROBOT TRANSPLANTER— 


“‘ I am writing to tell you how pleased I am with the machine purchased 
from you at the beginning of this season. 

The machine is quite the soundest investment we have made since the 
start of the war. 
it enabled us to plant cabbage, cauliflower, brussels, leeks and savoys, when 
it was impossible to plant by hand. 
also planted runner bean seeds by means of the potato cups. 


Apart from getting over the work with unskilled labour 


It may interest you to know that we 
We managed 


brussels comfortably with two women and a tractor driver and planted 


16th Nov., 1941 


CATALOGUE 
Vp tgs} 


many of the leeks with the aid of school children.” 


oft 
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FARMING NOTES 
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THE DEMAND FOR MILK 


Hli man in the street finds it very 

difficult to believe that the dairy 

farmer has not played a dirty trick 

on him by cutting down the milk 
supply this winter. He cannot understand 
why, if the farmer has done his job, the con- 
sumer in the towns should have to manage 
with no more than two pints of milk each week. 
\ctually the output of milk is being maintained. 
Total production this year in England and 
Wales is estimated at 1,053,000,000 gallons. 
This is slightly less than the production in the 
last pre-war year, 1938, which was 1,076,000,000 
gallons. That year every adult could drink all 
the milk he liked. This year there is not enough 


to go round in mid-winter. What has hap- 
pened? The answer is to be found in the 
mounting rate of milk consumption. The 
potential demand has far out-stripped the 


supply, which has remained pretty well con- 


stant. 
* * * 


PFRAKE the month of November as an ex- 
| ample. In November, 1938, the amount of 
milk drunk was 63,500,000 gallons. Last month 
it was 78,000,000 gallons and would perhaps 
have been 90,000,000 gallons if all the extra 
milk had been produced. The greater demand 
is coming mainly from the priority classes, 
especially mothers and young children, who can 
now get milk free of cost or at a reduced charge. 
lor vears before the war, as was pointed out 
last week on another page, everyone was preach- 
ing the virtues of milk in building up a healthy 
vounger generation, and now this gospel is 
being put into practice to the discomfort of 
the ordinary adult, who finds that he cannot 
vet as much milk as he would like to go with 
his breakfast his porridge. This is 
one of the deprivations that war brings. It is, 
evervone will agree, desirable that the mothers 
and voung children should have a full supply 
of fresh milk, especially in the winter, when the 


cottee on 


ordinary war-time diet may lack some essential 
elements. [or their comfort, ordinary con- 
sumers may like to know that milk yields 
usually start increasing after the shortest day. 
By the time we get through to February, the 
supply ought to have caught up again with 


the demand. 
* #& * 


ge his part, the dairy farmer is doing his 

job. Milk production is not the easiest 
of occupations. The cows have to be milked 
twice a day for seven days a week, Sundays 
included, and they are heirs to all kinds of 
troublesome inflictions which make the milk 
producer’s life a continual worry unless he has 
developed the true philosopher’s outlook. The 
rationing of feeding-stuffs has not made his 
task any easier. If he fills in the application 
forms correctly he can get all the cake that his 
cows require, but not all farmers are adept with 
the pen, and I know that in a good many cases 
they failed to make application for feeding-stuff 
coupons in time. When we had some sharp 
weather in October their cows did not get the 
extra rations which would have helped to keep 
up milk yields. Once milk yields drop at the 
beginning of the winter it is impossible to get 
them back again. Speaking generally, the 
allowance of cake for dairy cows is generous 
enough. ‘There are some high-yielding herds 
that would in ordinary times get more cake 
than they are now allowed, but as we, for- 
tunately, have first-class hay everywhere, the 
need for forcing cows with lavish cake rations 
does not arise in most herds. 


x & ¥ 


Tis pretty clear that the demand for fresh 
| milk will continue to expand for some time 
to come. The supply cannot be increased 
quickly. What we can do immediately is to 
reduce waste. One of the most serious causes 
of waste is disease, such as mastitis, which must 


cost dairy farmers and the nation many 
thousands of gallons of milk each year. Mastitis 
is largely preventable. If the “vet.’’ is called 
in soon enough he can, in many cases, prescribe 
treatment which will save the cow’s udder and 
keep her on the straight path of milk production, 
But many dairy farmers do not call in the vet, 
soon enough. They regard these troubles in 
much the same way as the ordinary family 
regards the common cold—not serious enoug|; 
to callin the doctor. As has already been st: ted 
in Country Lire, and is elaborated on ano: her 
page of this issue, a scheme is in the ma ng 
for a kind of panel system under which ‘he 
farmer who paid an annual contribution w jild 
be entitled to veterinary service, in the sine 
way as the person registered under the National 
Health scheme is entitled to medical ser ‘ice, 
I hope the scheme will be pushed ahead © ith 
the full support of farmers, the veterinary >ro- 
fession and the Government. 
* * * 


W* have all been advised to rear more 

heifer calves so as to maintain replen sh- 
ments for the dairy herds. This advice is be'ng 
followed widely. So many farmers find that 
they cannot get all the store cattle they would 
like to tread straw into manure that they are 
starting on the calf-rearing business and filling 
their yards with them. Most of us have plenty 
of roots and green crops as well as good hay, 
and we can all get extra rations for calf-rearing. 
We can, I am sure, do with a still larger head 
of cattle in this country, even though we have 
ploughed up about 5,000,000 acres of grassland 
since the war started. This loss of permanent 
pasture is being recompensed by more clover 
and grass leys put down on the existing arable. 
This policy is being extended, and I am sure 
there will be room on our farms for many more 
thousands of cattle to graze on the highly produc- 
tive swards which will be established in the course 
of the next year or two. CINCINNATUS. 
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"you will find in the ALLIS- 
CHALMERS range of Wheel and 
Track-Type Tractors just the power 
you require for your farm. Nearly 
100 years’ experience in the making 
of power machinery is behind this 
modern line of Tractors. That is 
why you get better design, easier 
operation, finer materials, the most 
advanced range of models with 13 to 
108 Drawbar H.P. to choose from. 


model—both front 
row crop. 
performance,dayin 





The ALLIS-CHALMERS Model “B "’ is 
all-purpose power for farms of every 
size, especially the adjustable axle 
It gives most economical 


long periods of time without faltering. 


ants % 
‘Wodel A 


|} 
" 


of 


Load 


Satisfaction 


ANY are the methods 
adopted for conveying Petter Engines to 

the site of operations in various parts of the world. 
The illustration shows one of them—a Petter Engine 
and Pump on a chassis drawn by bullocks in India. 





G13 





But in the standard of service rendered by Petter 
Engines there is no variation. 
testify to unqualified satisfaction. 


Thousands of users 


PETTERS LT?.. LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND 
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and rear axles for 


and day out, over 





ENGLISH OAK FIELD GAT 
This model is a strong bolted Ox 
Gate | Oft. x 4ft. or 4ft. 6in, Deliver 
carriage paid in lots of 3 or more, 
Eng. and Wales. Ironwork and p: 
extra, We also make Field Gates 
, other designs, Fencing, Posts, Bar 
“etc. of all sizes. PRESSURE CREOSO: 
IF REQUIRED. BUILT TO LASTALIFETIME. Pr 
on application. Write for detailsto Dept.©. -. 


CALDERS Ltd., BOSTON, Lincolnsh: < 
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FG.CO. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 





ABBEYDORE 


= 


Telegrams: “‘Gyrating, Abbeydore.” 





Telephone: Pontrilas 258 and 9 (2 lin: s) 


HEREFORDSHIRE 





Longleys 





Beautiful Britain Calendar | 
published by COUNTRY LIFE. So great has been the demand for this 
calendar that the publishers have exhausted their stock and copies can 


only be obtained from your bookseller, stationer or newsagent. 
now and avoid disappointment. | 


Order 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 


QUALITY || ume /Z7277) 


Quality is always worth while, and more than ever 
in these days of buying restrictions. If we cannot 
have much new footwear,{at least we can have good 
footwear. 








MAXIMUM 
PRICES 


17/- 


PER BOTTLE 
} bottle - - - 9/- 
} bottle - - - 4/9 
Prices apply in 

AN, only, 











The Zug Label on,boots and shoes is the hallmark 
of quality inthe uppers. The remarkable durability 
of Zug Upper Leather makes it supreme for hard 
wear. It is ideal for country footwear for it stands 
up to the roughest going. Supple in action, com- 
pletely water-resisting, comfortable, stylish—Zug 
is definitely a “‘quality’’ leather and a war-time 
investment that gives a splendid return in service. 


zUG 


UPPER LEATHER 


We manufacture Zug, but do not make footwear. In 
the event of difficulty, write to us for name of nearest 
shoe store using Zug. 


W. & J. MARTIN, TANNERS, GLASGOW 
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Now that cigarettes are more difficult to get, perhaps we shall learn to 
appreciate them more. It is so easy to allow cigarette smoking to become 
a habit. Four Square smokers have never, in the main, been chain 
smokers—they have smoked for pleasure and not from habit. We hope 
that others who join the ranks of Four Square smokers will do the same. 


Now that it looks as though the time may 
come when you'll be facing the world 
with a one-suit wardrobe—ask your tailor to cut 
it in Sportex. A suit of this firm-woven 
Scottish cloth will keep you looking serenely 
well-turned-out in town or country long after the average suit would 
4 be showing serious signs of overwork. 


Have it cut in SPORTEX 











itll last as long as mine’ 








for those who really ENJOY a cigarette 


‘SQTLAND'S HARDEST WOVEN CLOTH FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY WEAD 
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. THE POSTGIRL delivered this 


morning a new book, fresh from 


press. It came out of the 


2 Ss:-. blue, neither title, author nor 
bons “s contents being suspected till the 
‘Se Carton was opened. 


. IN THIS MANNER, once every month, 


bs an outstanding new book is submitted 
a to readers On the morning of its publi- 
aa: cation. Yet so ably is the Book 
me: Society’s service conducted for its 


thousands of participants, that the book’s arrival is a pleasantly 
anticipated event—a highlight of the reading month. 


. EVEN IF YOU PREFER to select all your books for yourself, there are 
many practical advantages in the service which appeals to keen book- 


buyers who like to keep pace with 


the vast volume of new literature. 


For instance, if you don’t like any book chosen by the Society’s 
Committee, you may change it for any other of your own preference. 


THE MONTHLY BOOK 
The expert Literary Committee 
of the Book Society (see next 
column) read advance proofs of the 
best books from all publishers 


before making their monthly 
“choice.’’ It may be an arresting 
novel, biography or book of 


travel and adventure—by an un- 
known or by a celebrity. It will be 
entirely mew and well-produced, 
not a cheapened reprint of some 
earlier work. 
EXCHANGES MADE EASY 
You receive the Committee’s 
current book on trial, as soon as it 
is published. You read it in the 
quiet of your home, and decide 
within ten days whether to keep it 
or exchange it for any other you 
prefer. Exchange is easy : you 
simply fill in an exchange-form and 
return the book in its self-locking 
carton, with addressed label. 


TODAY’S FIRST EDITIONS 

Thus you assemble, without 
bother, a modern library of admir- 
able first-editions, in the choice of 
which you have exercised your own 
taste, reinforced by that of 
eminent critics. And often you 
share in the discovery of books 
that, later, become world-famous. 


THE FREE MAGAZINE 


With the monthly books comes 
The Book Society News, a pocket- 
size magazine containing notes 
on scores of recent books, signed 
reviews by the Committee of a 
dozen recommended new works; 
lively quotations from many 
others. 





WHAT IT COSTS 

You pay merely the ordinary 
published price of the new book 
you decide to keep : even post- 
age is free on memberships of five 
months or longer. The fact of a 
Book Society “ choice’’ moreover 
often enables the publishers to 
reduce its price. The usual price 
of the selected new book is 8s. 
or 8s. 6d. ; it will not exceed 10s. 6d. 
There is no charge for the rest of 
the service including the magazine. 

Other members’ advantages are 
5 per cent. p.a. on depositors’ 
balances; any free book value 15s. 
for each member you introduce. 


A GIFT SUGGESTION 

In a year when good Christmas 
presents are difficult to find, the 
gift of a Book Society subscription 
of 6 or 12 months cannot fail 
to please, with its pleasant re- 
minder of the giver every month. 
Because of the exchange facility, 
complete satisfaction is assured. 
Gift subscriptions, which can be 
arranged in any non-enemy coun- 
try, island, ship or distant station, 
are covered by payment (in 
advance) of the amounts shown 
in the coupon below. We shall 
be pleased to send you a special 
Gift Membership form on request. 





The Selection Committee : 


GEORGE GORDON 
(President, Magdalen, Oxford) 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 
SYLVIA LYND 
Cc. DAY LEWIS 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 














FAMOUS CHOICES 


All were chosen before publication: 
members received first edition copies 
on free approval. Plea 


HE Sun Is My UNDOING acaba 


To THE BOOK SOCIETY, Ltd., 
13, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


se enrol me as a member. I am to 


» your selected book each month 


How GREEN WAS My VALLEY § (for December, THE Gay GALLIARD), with 


CAPTAIN HORNBLOWER, R.N. 
HATTER’S CASTLE 
TESTAMENT 
SoutH LATITUDE 
For WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
HicH Winp IN JAMAICA 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE 

THE VOYAGE 

ENGLISH SaGa_ I, CLAUDIUS 


* TRIAL OFFER 


within 


REBECCA 


OR 


Society’s unique service for 3 QO) 
ONE MONTH. 
sign and post the trial en- 
rolment form opposite. 
The current book and free 
magazine will come by 


return. Signed 


(B) I enclose (£5 


The Book Society News, which I may exchange 


ten days for any other book I prefer. 


I can resign when I like. 
(A) I will pay monthly the ordinary price of 
the book I keep (or quarterly, on request). 


: 5: 0) as deposit for (12) 
(£2: 12:6) (6) 


monthly books approximately. You 

will credit me with 5% per annum 

interest on my monthly balances. 
Special Terms for Overseas (not U.S.A.) : 
Any reader of COUNTRY £4 : 
LIFE may test the Book £2: 


7 : 6 for 12 monthly selected books, 
5 for 6, approx. 


Simply (C) Please send me your prospectus and a 
specimen of The Book Society News. 
WS Cross out the sections that do not apply. 


WHY NOT ENROL NOW? ( BLOCK ) 


THE BOOK SOCIETY LTD. 
13 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1 
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NEW BOOKS 





MR. COCHRAN’S 
STORY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HAVE not for a long time 
enjoyed a book of reminiscences 
more than I have enjoyed Mr. 
Charles B. Cochran’s Cock-a- 
doodle-do (Dent, 15s.). To read it is to 
live again through 
some of the most 
delightful theatri- 
cal occasions of the 
last 20 years, and to 
realise something of 
the imagination, 
worry and_ sheer 
hard work that 
made them _ pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Cochran is 
a perfectionist. I 
once, in a novel, 
created a character 
who was a success- 
ful revue actress, 
and, though I had 
no particular one of 
Mr. Cochran’s re- 
vues in mind, I 
kept at the back- 
ground of my thought, all the 
time I was writing of her, the sort of 
revues that I had seen associated 
with Cochran’s name. A high-brow 
who reviewed the book said it was 
difficult to imagine how a woman 
who was represented as a great actress 
could be appearing in ‘‘a cheap revue,”’ 
and then I felt that I had indeed most 
miserably failed, for I say that Cochran 
is a perfectionist and that anything 
produced by him, whether a boxing 
match or a ‘‘Cavalcade,’’ is as well 
done as it is in the nature of that thing 
to be. If my snooty reviewer’s idea 
was that in no revue at all do great 
actors and actresses appear, then he 
has much to learn about the theatre. 
The best acting I have seen in my 
life has been in Cochran revues. 


A PERFECTIONIST 

This perfection is not easily 
achieved. Look at this list, to begin 
with. Mr. Cochran is writing of his 
work at the London Pavilion. “My 
aim there was to provide shows which 
would be intelligently amusing, and 
good to look upon. I endeavoured to 
secure the best writers, the best 
maitres de ballet (Massine and Balan- 
chine were two) and the best com- 
posers of the kind of music I wanted. 
The names of Richard Rodgers (lyrics 
by Lorenz Hart), Cole Porter, Henri 
Sauguet, Lord Berners and Roger 
Quilter were to be found on the pro- 
grammes. Among my designers for 
décor and costumes were Oliver Messel, 
Crétien Berard, Christopher Wood, 
Derain, William Nicholson, Doris 
Zinkeisen, Rex Whistler, Jean Gabriel 
Domergue, Dulac, G. E. Calthrop and 
Norman Wilkinson.’’ 

Merely to assemble all the talents 
is not Mr. Cochran’s idea of his job. 
He never puts aside his personal 
responsibility for any part of any show 
that is presented in his name. The 
play has to }lease him before he will 
give it a chance to please others. ‘I 
produce plays or entertainments be- 
cause I like them, not because I think 
they are what the public wants.’’ And 
in finding what he likes he takes 
infinite pains. ‘‘ Every costume or 
piece of scenery and every player, 
from principal to chorus, appearing 
in one of my shows is approved or 
engaged by me.”’ 

To Mr. Cochran the theatre is the 
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5 COCK-A-DOODLE-DO 
By Charles B. Cochran 


INTRODUCING 
CHARLES DICKENS 

By May Lamberton 

Becker (Harrap 10s. 6d.) 


IN THIS OUR LIFE 
By Ellen Glasgow 
(Cape 9s. 6d.) 


THE EMPTY ROOM 
By Charles Morgan 
(Macmillan 5s.) 
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deep and satisfying sea to which »|] 
the arts pour down their strean 
music, painting, writing, acting, sir :- 
ing, dancing. The co-ordination of || 
these elements into a whole that si |] 
appeal without cc »- 
fusion to a cu 
vated _intelliger e 
is in itself 
and to that ext 
Mr. Cochran 
much deserves i 
name of artist 
any of those w 
glitter in the gala 
of personality tl 
shines through t 
book, 

This great bo 
of famous peoj 
who flow throu h 
the pages is one of 
the most attracti 
things in Cock-.- 
doodle-do. For a 
long time past 
Mr. Cochran has 
been a man to court, a man with 
much to give to those whose am- 
bitions are towards the profitable 
employments of the theatrical world, 
and one may without cynicism point 
out that in such a position a man does 
not lack opportunity to know large 
numbers of interesting, not to say 
spectacular, people. But one does not 
need to read long or deeply in this 
book to know that more than oppor- 
tunism is in question. There emerges 
the portrait of a man with a fine gift 
for friendship in his own right, apart 
from the prizes he has to offer. 

I don’t think, from what these 
pages tell me, that Mr. Cochran would 
be an easy man to bluff. No pleasing 
place-seeker would “get away with 
it.’’ He appears to have an uncanny 
patience in seeking just what he wants. 
“One hears,’’ he writes, “a great 
deal about the overcrowding of the 
profession, but the greatest difficulty 
besetting a manager still is to find the 
right cast when he wants it. I have 
kept plays for years because I have 
not been able to cast them as I wanted 
when I wanted.”’ 

Of all the shows Mr. Cochran has 
put on Helen is his favourite, ‘‘ because 
I always feel that it came nearer to 
perfection than any of my other pro- 
ductions.’’ He thinks that Nelson 
Keys was “the best revue artist of 
my age.’’ He has had the pleasure of 
reading his own obituary notice, al 
though “‘as far as my information 
goes, I am very much alive.’’ In 
gratitude for what he has done, and 
with lively expectation of what he ye 
may do, thousands will share his hop« 
that “I still may be when I read th: 
obituaries of the unpleasant peop! 
who are upsetting the world we liv 
in.”’ 


owe 


L 


(Dent 15s.) 
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DISCOVERING DICKENS 

Mrs. May Lamberton Becke 
the American author of Introducin 
Charles Dickens (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) say 
that the only excuse for one mo! 
biography of her hero is “that a 
each generation discovers Dickens fc 
itself, there are—incredible as it seen 
to the middle-aged—young peop! 
who have not yet discovered Dicken 
or if they have, the discovery has bee 
so recent that this book about hii 
will be new.’’ 

When I speak of Dickens as Mr 
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Becker’s hero I ask you to accept the 
word quite literally. Charles, for her, 
can do no wrong, aS man or writer; 
and this makes her book more accept- 
able «s an elementary introduction, 
intended for the use of young people, 
If anyone 


than «s anything else. 
objec's that the young are as much 
entit d as anyone else to critical con- 
sider. ‘ion, I don’t agree. The young 
are, . .ank goodness, given to heady 
enth iasms, acceptance en bloc. Criti- 
cal imination is a later develop- 
met Why, how many of us there 
are » shy away from re-readings 
bec » we do not wish to tarnish 
an: age that first fell on the unsullied 
po. f our youthful minds ! 

rs. Becker’s book is sincerely 
to commended for these intro- 
duc ry purposes. Introducing Charles 
Dic. vs is a perfect title. There is 
sO h one doesn’t know about a 
pe to whom one is just introduced, 
so h that must be built up—or 
dis ted—by years of acquaintance. 

re then you have just the book 
to to a boy or girl whom you wish 
to »duce to the general outline of 
Di s’s life and work. It is the 
sor. of book that will make a young 
rea want to go on for himself, to 
rea. at first-hand what Dickens had 
tos ~. Insofarasthatis Mrs. Becker’s 
obj: ¢, she has perfectly achieved it. 


UNLOVELY FAMILY 

iss Ellen Glasgow’s novel Jn 
This Our Liye (Cape, 9s. 6d.) gives us 
life «s it was seen by Asa Timberlake, 
a raiher hard-up employee in a Vir- 
ginia tobacco factory which his family 
had once owned. Life was a grey and 
grudging affair for Asa, and nothing 
happens in the book to make it more 
cheerful. His wife is one of those 
women, often met in contemporary 
fiction, who escape from life’s respon- 
sibilities by developing an illness more 
or less imaginary and taking comfort- 
ably to bed. The wife’s uncle, who 
holds the family above water with 
charitable doles, is a rich, lascivious, 
canting old wretch, physically hideous 
and morally contemptible. 

Asa’s two daughters share the 
general gloomy fate of the Timberlake 
family. I found it rather confusing 
that they both have men’s names. 
Roy was married to Craig, a doctor. 
Stanley, with a tremendous possessive 
and acquisitive instinct hidden under 
a jelly of soft femininity, was engaged 
to Peter, a young lawyer. On the 
very eve of marriage she decides to 
steal Craig from her sister. Following 
a divorce, Stanley marries Craig; but 
Craig commits suicide. Stanley then 
returns to the bosom of the family 
she has disrupted, to find that her old 
lover Peter is now about to marry her 
sister Roy. From the moment of her 
return, what is going to happen is 
never in doubt: having stolen her 
sister’s husband, she is now going to 
steal Peter as well, and sure enough 
she does so. 

Miss Glasgow handles these grey, 
Vicious, —_will-less, unprepossessing 
people with considerable power, but 
the final upshot left my mind not 
exaited as by the conclusion of a 
: tragedy but merely depressed 

contemplation of men and 
without hope. Perhaps that 
t she meant to do. Perhaps it 
iew that that is the inevitable 
people in the world as she 
it. Certainly, this slice of 
n life is no example of a brave 
tld. ‘None of them, Asa 
‘"—and Asa does page after 
* musing—‘‘has a design for 
hone of them has even a 
on. It isn’t that they see 
-.ves in terms of their age, but 
‘at they see their age in wider 
of themselves.’’ 
at is the main fact that the 
© tries to drive home: that all 
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these people are not integrated into a 
system; they have no sense of col- 
lective life, collective responsibility; 
each is “an exile who has not ever 
known his own country, an atom 
without a universe.’’ And by wider 
implication we may understand that 
this is her view of the deep causes 
lying behind the whole world’s sick- 
ness. 


A PARABLE NOVEL 

Mr. Charles Morgan’s short novel 
The Empty Room (Macmillan, 5s.) may 
be commended, like everything this 
author gives us, for the cold clarity of 
its writing. But, as a novel, it was, 
to me, nulland void. My first demand 
of a novel is human beings. They 
may be served up crudely, but, if they 
live, they satisfy my novel-reading 
appetite. If they be not human 
beings, if they be but abstractions 
used to illustrate a philosophical 
theory, then, serve them with what 
sauce of elegant style you like, they 
do not satisfy me. 

Mr. Morgan has a philosophical 
theory about what he calls the 
“Continuing People.’’ Life may seem 
to knock them over, but they sooner 
or later bob up again. It is the fall of 
France which is at the back of his 
mind. His love of France.is immense; 
and one feels that he has symbolised 
her here in the woman Venetia, who 
deserted her husband, dragged her 
years through the mire, and then, 
chance-found again when their daugh- 
ter was as old as Venetia had been at 
the time of her fall from grace, is 
welcomed back to the arms of love. 

It is well done as a parable, a 
morality, but alas! human beings do 
not order their lives so beautifully. 
All the complications of a desperate 
situation are slid over and evaded. 
The characters are attributes sym- 
bolised; their conversation has no 
more reality than the conversation 
in a text-book of moral advice. 
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COUNTRY HOUSES 


“FT INHE Cecils must have talked 
in very much the same way 
at Hatfield in 1610 as the Cecils at 
Hatfield might talk in 1939, with the 
same mixture of political and intellec- 
tual interests; and so, I imagine, a 
family party of the Sidneys at Pens- 
hurst .’ Miss V. Sackville-West 
remarks in English Country Houses 
(Collins, 3s. 6d.). She is comparing 
the informal tradition of country- 
house life to the free and elastic way 
Englishmen were building their houses 
then, and contrasting these centres 
of spontaneous culture with the more 
organised courts of the Continental 
renaissance. It is this homely in- 
formality that, she maintains, is the 
essential characteristic of the English 
country house, whether mansion or 
manor house. Similarly, the country 
house is, or ought to be, part of its 
landscape, and be judged accordingly, 
just as the life of surviving estates is 
a curious mixture of the feudal and 
the communal. Miss Sackville-West 
contrives, in 46 pages richly illustrated 
from old and new paintings, to work 
out this idea and also to pack in an 
adequate outline of architectural 
history. None needs to be told that 
she does it with her accustomed charm 
and erudition, though of course her 
views bias her against the great Whig 
mansions of the eighteenth century. 
It isa delightful addition to this attrac- 
tive series of illustrated essays. 





Very many people will be glad 
to know of a new, sixth, edition 
of that useful guide, The Agricultural 
Landowner’s Handbook on Taxation 
of Land (Central Landowners’ Asso- 
ciation, Coppid Hall, Henley-on- 
Thames, 7s. 6d.). Mr. R. Strachan Gar- 
diner bas fully revised the book, and 
there are chapters added on The War 
Damage Act, 1941, National Defence 
Contribution and Excess Profits Tax 
and Corporation Duty, which bring it 
completely up-to-date. 
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He must, of course! War or no war the children will 
expect him. Old and needy folk will be anxious about 
their Christmas, too. 

Every year The Salvation Army spreads Christmas 
cheer where distress is deepest. This year there is so 


much to do—-and so little money with which to do it. 
Will you co-operate in giving some poor child, some 
needy man or woman a happier Christmas? You will? 


Thank you! 


Please send your gift (marked Xmas 
Fund) to General Carpenter, 
101 Queen Victoria Street, 


London, E.C.+#. 
















LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON GARDENING, AGRICULTURE, 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


KF @ VL Ke BOOKSELLERS 


TO THE WORLD 
We can supply all books reviewed or 
advertised in “‘ Country Life.” 
* 


New and secondhand Books on every subject. Stock of nearly 
three million volumes. Quick efficient postal service. 
JOIN THE GARDEN BOOK CLUB! Members buy selected 
Garden Books (published at 7/6, 10/6 and 12/6), for only 2/6. 
* 
113-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
SS EN PP 
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10/- 


£5 


and cigarettes toa Hon. Director, and 1 
prisoner. LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. | 
will send regular» BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND , 
parcels and cigar- GAMES FUND 
ettes for a year. (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) | 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. | 
ettes for a year to | enclose £ : to help our men who are Prisoners of War. | 
10 prisoners. ] 
IMPORTANT : 1 you are ADDRESS | 





will send a parcel 


interested in a particular prisoner, 


please attach details. 
will then be sent in your name. 


4 

I 

will send regular | 
£50 parcels and cigar- 1 
| 

LJ 

I 

I 

| 


Parcels 


WHERE HELP 


———— 





IS NEEDED 





More than 60,000 British Prisoners of War 
will spend this Christmas in captivity. For 
most, it will be their second Christmas away 
from home. Please imagine what your own 
feelings would be in like circumstances— 
and hold out a helping hand to these men. 
Complete and post the form below NOW, 
sending what you can—we will do the rest. 


rc 
To MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, O.B.E., 
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Legacies are requested 


She’s looking 
forward to Xmas 


For most children it is a happy 
time, But for some, the removal 
of daddy’s protection only means 
hardship, neglect, or even cruelty. 
No less than 103,352 children 
received help last year from the 
N.S.P.C.C. 

Che Society's ‘children’s men’ 
help the children in every known 
case of unnecessary suffering. The 
responsibilityis greater than ever 
nowadays. 





Will you help with a special 
war-time Christmas Gift ? 


Sir Spencer J. Portal, Hon, 
Treasurer, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
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LETS HELP TO MAKE IT 





THE SILVER LADY CAFE 


is still giving Hot Tea and Food to hungry 
In addi- 


tion, we are continuing our work with the 


and homeless men and women. 


troops with canteens for refreshments, rest, 
and where they can write their letters. 


Please help by sending a gift of money to 


MISS BETTY BAXTER, 
The Silver Lady Fund, 


6, Tudor Street - . . London, E.C.4. 
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Imperial Cancer Research Fund 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 


Patron—His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
President—The Rt. Hon. Viscount Halifax, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—Professor H. R. Dean, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Hon. Treasurer—Sir Holburt Waring, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, as a centre for research and information on 
Cancer. The Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease. Our knowledge has so 
increased that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers. We have recently built new modern 
laboratories at Mill Hill, N.W.7,to extend the scope 
of our investigations. 
LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
Form of Bequest 

| hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), 
c/o Royal College of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific 
Research, and | direct that the Treasurer’s receipt shall be 
a good discharge for such legacy. 























Miss Smallwood’s Society for the Assistance of 
Ladies in Reduced Circumstances 
Under Royal Patronage 


Christmas ... 


Do please remember our many poor ladies this CHRISTMAS IN WAR- 

TIME. Will you help us to turn sadness into gladness by sending a GIFT 

OF MONEY, TOWARDS EXTRA COMFORTS, COALS and 

FOOD? Many of our poor ladies are SICK and ELDERLY, and are 

SUFFERING GREAT HARDSHIPS during these dark and dangerous 

days. Every donation is gratefully received. Please make cheques 
payable to— 


Miss Smallwood’s Society, Lancaster House, Malvern. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


YARLINGTON: 


HE revised date of an auction at Win- 
canton, that of the Yarlington estate, is 
Wednesday, December 17. The agents 
are Messrs. Senior and Godwin, from whom 
particulars may be obtained, at either 
their Sturminster Newton or Wincanton offices. 
The many lots include the pleasing house and park, 
in « district noted for its richly wooded scenery; 
fou farms, let at old-standing rents to excellent 
te. nts, and a rental value in all of approximately 
£)..70 for the 30 lots, which have a total area 
0 5 acres. 

rhe nine-hole East Somerset golf course, a 
D yer of cottages, and The Stag’s Head, a free 

e, are also to be offered. The farms are East- 
wd, 187 acres, Lower Clapton, 80 acres, Higher 
C) pton, 175 acres, and New Park, 58 acres. Some 
m ured woodlands, containing plenty of market- 
i timber, make up a property of exceptional 








Yarlington is in a district that has witnessed 
, stirring events, some of them in the remote 

and one of its admired features is a dcubly 
nched primitive camp. The embattled tower 
1e parish church evoked high praise from an 
‘riter on the south-eastern portion of Somerset. 
Rev. T. E. Rogers, in Records of Yarlington, 
es the ownership of the property from 1091, 
w nit belonged to the baronial family of Monta- 
cu c. In the fifteenth century it was in the hands 
o' the Earl of Warwick, and subsequently passed 
tc denry VIII, who gave it to Katharine Parr. In 

2 the property was purchased by Sir Heniy 
3. -keley of Bruton, an ancestor of the Portmans, 
and in 1698 the owner married Lady Henrietta 
Churchill, daughter of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Ticnce the property passed to Lord Carmarthen, 
un'il it was purchased by John Rogers in 1782. 
The mansion, built by him, incorporated material 
from the old manor house. It was enlarged and 
modernised in 1912. 
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LARGE PURCHASES IN THE 
MIDLANDS 
IRON AND COAL COMPANY 


YTAVELEY 
C were the buyers of nearly 1,000 acres of Mr. 
George Drummond’s Pitsford, Northamptonshire, 
estate. Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff and 
Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. acted for the 
vendor, and Captain Turner for the buying company. 


A GOLF COURSE AND FARMS 


Mr. George Gee has bought part of Colonel 
Frank Douglas-Pennant’s Sholebrooke estate, near 
Whittlebury, but the vendor retains the mansion, 
woods and paddocks. Mr. George Gee now has 
about 2,500 acres of first-rate land in the Midlands, 
and is farming it. Messrs. Jackson Stops were 
the agents concerned in the various sales and 
acquisitions. One of these is Paulerspury Park 
Farm, 590 acres, near Towcester, in the sale of 
which Mr. Jackson Stcps was agent. 

Leicestershire land, 1,233 acres of Gopsall 
Park, have been bought by a client of Messrs. 
Nicholas, who are to offer for sale the matured 
timber on about 300 acres of the estate. 


IN THE VALE OF THE RED HORSE 


VERYBODY has heard of the Vale of the 
White Horse, and an impending auction, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and Messrs. R. C. 
Knight and Sons, serves as a reminder that there 
is a Vale of the Red Horse. In part it lies between 
Banbury and Stratford-on-Avon, in the vicinity 
of Shipston on Stour. The dozen or more lots to 
be offered will include farms of from 120 to 300 
acres, and one of 350 acres will be offered with the 
possibility of obtaining possession next year. 

Mr. J. H. MacAlpine has purchased from 
Captain E. H. Villiers, Tickwood Hall and 247 acres, 
at Much Wenlock, formerly part of Lord Forester’s 
Willey Park estate. Messrs. Chamberlaine-Brothers 
and Harrison effected this and many other recent 
Shropshire sales, including Purslow Hall, a Jacobean 
house at Clunbury. 


ADVANTAGES OF PUBLICITY 
UCTIONS are often discussed from various 
angles, the consensus of opinion being that 
there is no better method of dealing with property 
for disposal. Years ago an eminent West End agent 
achieved temporary fame by coining what must 
seem nowadays the very simple and obvious phrase 
“Auctions are a means to an end.” They are, 
without a doubt, but the particular purpose of 
the present allusion to them is to suggest that, 
good as the auction may be asa vehicle of transfer, 
it is often not made full use of, owing to a lack of 
enterprise on the part of either owners or agents. 
Sometimes the solicitors concerned with a sale are 
responsible for this partial inefficacy. What is it? 
Inadequate publicity. But, they may answer, the 


contemplated sale was announced in the local 
papers a week or two beforehand. To that the reply 
is: True that the property changed hands, but to 
local buyers, and after only local competition. 
Might not a much better price have been realised 
if the auction had been announced for a longer 
period in advance, and in media which have a wide 
and a specialised publicity among readers who are 
primarily interested in real estate? 


OPPORTUNITIES THAT ARE MISSED 


HE particular medium which we have in mind 

need not be named, but we can affirm that on 
many occasions we have heard from persons, who 
merely read cf the price obtained for certain property, 
how sorry they were that they did not know that 
such an opportunity had presented itself. For one 
such instance that we hear of there may be dozens, 
especially now that so many buyers are in the field 
for residential and agricultural lots. 

There seems to be no way of testing the com- 
parative result of the well and widely announced 
auction and that which has been but timidly men- 
tioned in its local Press. A test is not so easy as in 
the case of a special method of treating Army foot- 
wear, where the troops were supplied with boots 
one of which in each pair had been treated and the 
other left untreated, and the wearing qualities of 
each pair afterwards examined. 

In the case of auctions the hammer falls, and 
only one rough test is usually applicable, and that 
in only a small number of sales. These are the 
sales of large estates by auction, followed by the 
re-sale of lots under the hammer. The parties 
seldom divulge the actual totals paid on the two 
occasions, but it is exceptional for the re-sale to 
reveal anything other than a substantial advance on 
the price first paid. Making every allowance for 
the difference between the cost buying wholesale, 
and the cost buying retail, a fair proportion of the 
higher yield of the second auction, or re-sale, 
seems attributable to the wider publicity generally 
secured for the second auction. Occasionally a 
single property may be sold, and soon afterwards 
re-offered by its purchaser, and much of his profit 
is fairly due to the better advertising of the event. 
The moral seems to be that vendors should cast 
their net as widely as possible, and that to limit 
their annoucements to local media is a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy. ARBITER. 











FOR FARM BUILDINGS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


dog-owner 
should make 


| a a mee 


A “Victory” Resolution every 


Y the progress of civilisation means 
anything, it means that what few 
could have Yesterday many can 
have To-morrow. Our plans are 
on the side of progress. Boulton 


and Paul products are destined 


to reach an ever-widening circle. 


OULTON & PAUL 


Norwich 








When, nowadays, your dog looks 
at you—as dogs do— with melt- 
ing eyes, you may wonder if 
you'll be able to keep faithful to 
his trust. Of course, if you are a 
“* Chappie ” customer you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that, 
to some extent, you’ll be able 
to give him what is best for 
him. For, although “‘ Chappie ” 
is rationed we are doing and 
will continue to do our best to 
see that you get your fair share 
of the limited supplies available. 


Vets, breeders and other experts 
all agree that a dog’s diet should 
— and can — be balanced in 
accordance with modern scien- 
tific knowledge. That is why 
they are unanimous that 
““Chappie” has solved this 
problem of dog diet. For they 
know that “‘ Chappie” is the 









‘** CHAPPIE” DOG FOOD. 
Chandlers, Pet Shops, Chemists and all good Stores. 





ideal, all-round food for a dog 
—the complete, scientifically 
balanced diet that contains just 
what he needs to keep him 
perfectly fit and happy. 

If, therefore, you have been 
unable to obtain ‘“‘ Chappie ” 
we suggest you make this reso- 
lution : when conditions again 
permit the manufacture of 
sufficient “‘ Chappie ” to cope 
with the demand, your dog 
shall enjoy the full benefit of 
a “‘ Chappie ”’ diet. 


In air-tight jars—9od. From'Grocers, Corn 





Rls the materials — 


dull-surfaced 
printed wool, wool jersey, marocain, 


crépes and matt rayon -are 

favourites for formal Wool 
jerseys range from those that look like tweeds 
for tailored country frocks to those thin ones, 
generally black, that make the most 
sophisticated of all the dinner frocks. These 
have sheath skirts, sparkle with embroidery at 
the throat and sleeves or on the epaulettes. 
Tunics give a new line and are shown by Hartnell 
in black tucked velvet and by Worth in matt 
black crépe, both with ankle-length slit skirts. 
Molyneux embroiders the epaulettes, pockets 
and belt of a sleeveless black velvet with gold 
sequins. Bradleys’s dull black crépe has a cowl 
collar that can be pulled over the head and 
worn as a hood, a draped bodice with gold chains 
looped across like a Prince Albert. Their short- 
skirted, thin, black wool glitters with jet on 
the epaulettes and short sleeves, and is one of 
the many formal frocks in dull and shining 
blacks that are being shown in the London 
mid-winter collections. 

Dinner frocks, slim as a willow wand, in 
rich dark blues, crimson, plum, bronze, cinna- 
mon, are embroidered in flowers 
round the neck, and on the ends of the plain 
bracelet-length sleeves, or have yokes of sequins, 
collars and cuffs of sequins, or transparent 
embroidered georgette yokes. These yokes are 
usually pale pink, a pale chalky blue, or écru 
colour, and are lightly embroidered with beads. 
Short sleeves are banded with more of the 
The sequin Juliet caps 


jerseys 


dresses. 


soot 


scrolls of 


embroidered georgette. 


Creed’s suit made for Fortnum and 

Mason is nut brown and beige Cumber- 

land tweed with a brown felt waistcoat 
that buttons right up to the throat. 


The suit in the centre above was designed 
by Bianca Mosca for jacqmar in a 
herringbone tweed, a deep bright blue 
and crimson, giving a shot purple effect. 


Bracleys’s tweed suit on the right is a 
herringbone in green and rust, the 
general effect being bronze. The 
buttons are foxes’ heads with a larger 
one clipped on a breast pocket. 


and snoods Harrods show to match their sequin- 
embroidered dresses are charming. Some of the 
caps are entirely of sequins, some in trellis 
designs. Chenille snoods have a large sparkling 
sequin embroidered on each square of the mesh. 
Harrods also show velvet snoods to wear with 
crepe dresses in the same colour. These velvet 
snoods are large, cover the hair all but the 
widow’s peak, where there is a bow that ties 
like a bandana. At the back they hang well 
on to the shoulders in folds and frame the 
face. 

The first Dorville collection of 1942 con- 
tains many jersey dresses with the fullness 
drawn to the front, or placed as sunray-pleats 
all round the skirt. A smart afternoon dress 
has a sweater top, a knife-pleated skirt, and a 
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The tunic comes 
to a point in front, and the sleeves are short. 
Rainbow-striped nets and wool chiffons have 
full skirts, unpressed pleats all the way round 


neat turn-down white collar. 


and tight waistbands. A novelty material is a 
wool chiffon in navy with large self gauze spots. 
Meyer’s “ Mirana,’’ now being manufactured in 
this country, is used in combinations of donke\ 
brown and black. A becoming new colour 
is burnt sugar. Afternoon dresses in wool 
jersey with pleated tops and plain skirts 
are excellent, and also dresses with pleated 
backs and plain fronts. Bows on the pocke 
of plain wool dresses soften the shirt effe 
that has become a classic, without breaki! 
the tailored line that is their chief attractio 
Harrods show these bow pockets on thin wo 
and also in velvet jerseys—a cosy-looking m 
terial with a bloom on the surface. 

Fragile lace over a colour or flesh pil 
trims the tops of many black marocains, usual 
in the form of horizontal bands. Bianca Mos 
makes a tiny collar as well as a yoke, and kee 
the dress all black, with the lace inserted 0\ 
flesh-pink chiffon. Worth edges the skirt 0 
short black chiffon with a lace insertion. M 
garet Marks introduces a single line of lace 0\ 
turquoise blue on ‘the bodice of a dull ble 
marocain with a sunray pleated skirt. 

Housecoat-cum-dinner frocks are legion, t 
majority being in thin wool, in clear bri 
colours; though velvet, corduroy, velvet jers 
tweedy jerseys, printed wool, check woolle 
are also shown. Thin woollens are often 
two colours, with a gathered front, in a brig t 








weed 
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(ORKINGES 


The modern 
Maternity 


Gown 


. . has its own secret 
and easy way of adjust- 
ment for those months 
before and after 
the happy event. 


















Fd iit bet 5 nfl 


For the young mother-to- 
be there are many up-to- 
date fashions at prices 
from 89/6 to 64 Gans. 





SB =] 





“* Levingden”’ 


IR 
The style sketehed is in either 


Oe aS * ais dhs 3 iG ois ee go is abs ie 3 oh 2 PO LN aks 
\: \ Black or Navy crepe or woollen 
| Bee material with spot contrast. “ 
Th his 1s Bethy « who, at the call of duty, a Sizes 36, 38, 40 ins. 


left her leisurely, Pa) 5.19.6 
sheltered home life for active service in the yy 
W.A.A.F. It is a new, happy and exciting 
experience into which she has plunged with Frederick Gorringe, Ltd. 
unbounded energy and enthusiasm. BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone : VICtoria 6666 (24 lines). 

But Betty is wise. Even the most active da Pepe 
does not find her unprepared, for she ae asian sia 
maintains a good reserve of strength and vitality 
by making ‘Ovaltine’ a regular part of her 
daily dietary. 

This delicious food beverage possesses the 
nutritive properties required to create new 
energy and vitality and to build up body, brain 
and nerves to the highest efficiency. Moreover, 
a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ at night helps considerably 
to ensure the best kind of restorative sleep. 
For these reasons ‘Ovaltine’ is the ideal 
beverage for everyone. It is most economical 
in use, and if milk is not available water can be 
used as ‘Ovaltine’ itself contains milk. 
‘Ovaltine’ can also be eaten dry if desired. 
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M'VITIE « PRICE 


High Class Biscuits 


ar 


« 


In the National interest and in common with 
all Biscuit Manufacturers, McVitie & Price 
are cheerfully making the best of the 
difficulties of transport, calling up of 
staff, and shortage of various important 


ingredients. 


At the same time in this connection, the 
magnificent work of His Majesty’s Navy 


Delicious and Merchant Navy is most gratefully 


recognised. 


Shchcththththahahadhdhthdhdhahah dha dticth ate he ale 


e 9 3 
VAT j IN E ue The necessarily limited output of 
ge McVitie & Price Biscuits is being distributed 
3 as fairly as possible throughout the country, 
* _ & Builds up 3 and shopkeepers should not be held 
Hy, — 4 responsible for any shortage. 
Sp Strength and Vitality 3 
Fx IK oe 
psy iy 
Al 1 Prices in Great Britain and . 
AS Fpee at Northern Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 < Supplied only through Retail Shops and Stores 
— P5844 4 
3° 
Sh: 


D.A.1§2 
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contrast to the basic colour, set below a 
shoulder yoke as Liberty do them, or 
with the top in a sharp colour contrast 
to the circular skirt as at Jaeger’s, or 
with a brocade front as Walpole’s 
elegant one with a sweeping skirt that 
is sapphire blue wool with a green and 
blue brocade front. Braid trimming is 
replacing quilted collars and cuffs. 
Harvey Nichols make elbow cuffs en- 
tirely of silk or gay cotton braid, each 
line a different colour. They use boucle 
jerseys that look like fine, fine tweed, 
put a large chiffon handkerchief match- 
ing the predominant shade of the braid 
in a ticket pocket and keep the shirts 
and sleeves absolutely plain. Their 
three-quarter-length housecoats would 
make a splendid present for a girl. 
They are in a very narrow ridged cor- 
duroy, cut like a summery cotton frock 
with flared skirt and bound with a con- 
trasting cotton braid on the hem, 
collar and pockets. A deep blue is 
bound in cherry, a plum with blue, a 
scarlet with navy. These cost only 
49s. 6d. and seven coupons. Flannel 
housecoats at Harrods, in shepherd’s 
check designs like suits, but in soft 
weaves, are extremely smart for the 
country. They are tailored, with revers 
and belts and come in crimson, dark 
green, blue and nigger checks on an 
oatmeal ground. 

A fine crop of new hats has been 
designed for Christmas. Discs of velvet 
are held on by snoods of fine net that 





Cresta’s frock for the 
Christmas week-end 
is in thin wool that 
packs easily, printed 
in a Paisley design, 
either greens, plum 
or blue, with a gath- 
ered bodice and a 
dirndl skirt. 


For the Christmas 
hostess, a housecoat 
in sapphire blue wool 
with a brocade front 
in peacock colourings 
The skirt falls to the 
floor in graceful 
folds. Walbpoles. 
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ONG cde SHORT 


cover the hair completely. Ruched circles of velvet almost 
like flowers are attached to the snood, so that they show 
above the ears. Caps of jersey velvet have a high peak 
in front, gauged to a centre seam; the back part is like 
a stocking, and pulls on over the hair. These caps are 
extremely becoming, and can be manipulated to suit eac 
face. Gorringes show them in ridged velvet jerse 
for sports clothes in corduroy colours. In black 
pastel colours they make the most sophisticated of afte 
noon hats. The new bérets are in soft felt, as large as < 
artist’s, with a flat peak attached to a skull cap th 
fits on to the head. These can be worn as haloes or pulle 
well forward over one eye. 
The plain frocks of this winter make the best kinJ 
of background for jewellery and accessories. Simpl 
round necklines have brought back twin clips into fashio:., 
and collars and cuffs are one of the most important fashic 1 
items. These are “ off the ration,’’ and the counters in tl = 
stores are laden with collars and cuffs of every descriptior . 
At Harvey Nichols I found Peter Pan sets in coars 
braided lace, absolutely chalk white, fragile pastel lac 
with the design picked out with sequins, check and plai 
cottons with the Trubenized finis! 
deep, square collars in white cut-ou 
embroidery, deep square collars i: 
gossamer lace spangled with sequin: 
deep pointed collars in gold and silve 
lace, and Puritan collars in coloure: 
lace. All these would make charming 
Christmas gifts and help out many an 
old frock. Flower necklaces with 

- clusters of bead or felt flowers on 
thick cord are shaped like collars 
with wide bracelets to match. 

For wearing with tweeds and 
black, Simpsons make gaiters and 
matching ankle “‘bracelets”’ in baby 
seal edged with vivid coloured braid 
and a fringe like an Austrian’s waist- 
coat. The fur is mostly steely grey, 
the braid emerald green, or purple, 
or bright blue. The “bracelets” are 
made to slip on over Court shoes. 
The gaiters look smart, save stock- 
ings, and are warm and practical. 

Coloured waistcoats and 
“‘dickey’’ fronts are featured every- 
where. Debenham and Freebody 
have them in many different ma- 
terials with net backs—pleated 
chiffon, and chiffon edged with lace 
for afternoon and evening, plaid 
flannel for tweeds or wearing under 
a cardigan. Sleeveless waistcoats are 
knitted or crocheted in thick wool, 
often embroidered like an Austrian’s, 
or made in very fine Shetland wool. 
Lillywhites show the latter in bright 
coral, blue and emerald, and they are 
worn over long-sleeved flannel shirts 
in a contrasting colour, or over fine 
Shetland sweaters. Often the hand- 
kerchief tied over the hair is a com- 
bination of the two bright colours of 
the sweater and waistcoat. The 
‘‘Thermadown”’ waistcoats are 
quilted satin lined with the Therma 
down, a material that is extremely 
light and extremely warm. These 
waistcoats were originally made to 
be worn under a tweed coat as 
lining; they are now shown also i 
a hip length for slipping on 1 
the house. They are _ sleeveless 
collarless, cut absolutely straight 
extremely smart in black. They ca 
be bought at Marshall and Sne 
grove’s. 

Drama will be introduced int 
fashion by accessories, by changin 
hair styles, by colour, by knittin 
odds and ends of wool into brig! 
Fair Isle gloves, scarves and cap 
by muffs.and hats, by jersey Ca] 
that can be either pulled to hic 
one’s hair completely or made int 
a skull cap surrounded by a clou 
of hair. It is in the assembly 
our clothes that we can show ho 
chic we can be with the expend 
ture of little material. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 
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= MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
- COUGHS & SNEEZES 
SPREAD DISEASES 





VILL STOP 
‘HAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 
of a cold and it will be 
aared promptly and safely. 
-eathing VAPEX removes 
. gstuffiness by penetrating 
the source of the infection— 
he warm recesses of the nose 
id throat—where it destroys 
1e breeding germs. 
you have let your cold de- 
iop, VAPEX will shorten the 
tack, ease the breathing and 
ear the bronchial passages. 


A drop on 
your handkerchief 


mply sprinkle a ‘magic 

rop’ of VAPEX on your hand- 

rchief and breathe deeply 

om it frequently during the 
cay. At night put a drop on 

ie end of your pillow. All 
symptoms of your cold will 
soon be gone. 


From your Chemist 
2/3 and 3/4 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 








TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 


UNUSUAL BUT 
USEFUL PRESENTS 


At Heal’s we have a display of glassware, 
pottery, metalware, fabrics and furnishings — 
Christmas gifts which have both character and 
purpose. Come and see them, or if this is 
not convenient, may we send you an inter- 
esting folder.we have prepared ? Any present 
you buy will be sent post free to any address 


in Great Britain. 


HEAL’ 


LONDON W.1 
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MAKERS OF THE 


FINEST SOAPS 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 













ESPITE the heavy 
demands on our 
restricted output, the 
pleasurable experi- 
ence of bathing with 
Bronnley Soap is 
still to be enjoyed. 






















BRONNLEY 
i-2*2 
BATH SOAP 







Made with 
Turtle Oil 









H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD 
LONDON, W.3 
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‘JANE ano JUDY 


ALTERATION SPECIALISTS 


Expert in re-creating 
your disused clothes 








Why not use the precious pre-war 
material lying idle perhaps in men’s 
suits and great coats? 
They can be unpicked and re-made 
into suits or winter coats 
by 
| JANE ano JUDY 


Ladies’ Tailors .« Dressmakers 


Furriers Milliners 
Sloane 36 Wilton Place, 
1537 London, S.W.1 























eNothing like it 
in journalism® 


THE TIMES 
‘1 prefer it to any other periodical. — 
The Poet Laureate. ‘/ never made a 
better investment than my life sub- 
scription.’ —H. G. Wells 


IN view of the moving letters we 
receive by every post from sub- 
scribers all over the world, we warn 
you that the only way to be sure of 
your COUNTRYMAN is to subscribe 
now Or to order for a year from a 
newsagent at once. 5000 Gift Sub- 
»tiptions were taken out last year. 
bscription 10/- a year post free 
well - packed, well - illustrated 
*S). Special Service Subscription 
n this office only) 8/6 a year 
free anywhere. Specimen copy 
post free. The Countryman Ltd.. 
'ry, Kingham, Oxford.—15th 
—Sale 23,000. 











AMONDS UP 75% ||b 


ZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
IAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
. SILVER, PLATE. ANTIQUES. 
0,000. H.M. Government acquire all 
‘oins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 
NEW BOND STREET, W.|I 





‘te First Jewellers in New Bond Street 











Your Due—Our Duty! 


Romary biscuits are delicious, unique, per- 
fect. But the adjective which best describes 
them is—Romary! They are in a class by 
themselves. Neither manufacture nor dis- 
tribution is easy nowadays; but we do 
all we can to see that the one is as large as 
possible; and the other—fair. That’s our 


duty—and your due! 


ROMARY’S 


‘Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered Trade Mark) 





LESS WORK AND WORRY 
IN WARTIME IF YOU 


Use a little 


Gumption 


The household cleanser used 
by most particular people 


ECAUSE we all have more to do 

nowadays it is plain common- 
sense to lessen work where we can. 
And in the home there is no greater 
saver of effort than Gumption. 
Gumption is a paste that cleans 
more quickly, efficiently and easily 
than you could have ever hoped. 


The kindest of cleansers 


Gumption takes care of everything 
that it cleans—your hands, too. It 
is made with specially chosen in- 
gredients to deal thoroughly with 
dirt and grease and grime, yet to 
have respect for every tender or 
delicate surface. 


Sinks, Baths, Tiles, Cookers, 
Pots, Pans, Glass, Paintwork 


In the kitchen and bathroom a little 
Gumption does a big job of cleaning. 
True, supplies are limited—but that 
is all the more reason to get it 
whenever you can. 
































In tins from 
6d. to 5/- 
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Gumoption Products Ltd., Bush House London, W.C.2 
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They Serve Our Empire 


Old boys and girls trained by the Society are, in great 

numbers, serving the Empire in the present struggle. 

Please send a gift to help train the poor children 
under our care to be useful citizens. 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
@ 
The Shaftesbury Homes and 
“S“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHI 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.I. (Founded 184 
President : H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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* JAMESON 


Not a drop is sold +e ok a WHISKEY 


till it’s 7 years old 




















CVs 266 


Salt 


ted table 








THE 
PERFECT PICK-ME-UP 


6d. 
ABY SIZE 
eaaeunis OF ATTLEBOROUGH 





Made by 








DIANIMOL 


TABLETS 


THE HARMLESS INTESTINAL 
ANTISEPTIC FOR DOGS 


**Dianimol ’’ Tablets carry into every part of the intestines the most 
potent bactericide. Despite the high potency they cannot HARM 
YOUR DOG. ‘*Dianimol ”’ action is not only antiseptic but sedative 
and can be effectively used for any complaint shown by sickness, 
purging, wasting and prostration. CANINE HYSTERIA can be rec- 
tified by a fortnight’s regular treatment with “ Dianimol ”’ Tablets. 
Price per 100 Tablets—Small dogs 2/10, Medium 3/11, Large 5/7, including purchase tax 
Send for Folder of Products to— oar 


DIMOL (Veterinary), Ltd., 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
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NOUNS @) (Omen antes | 


Notwithstanding difficult conditions, we are carrying on as hithert: 
maintaining our usual representative and extensive stocks of Rol! 
Royce and Bentley models. 

Likewise we are still open to purchase cars in first-class cond 
tion, and to pay especially good prices for models of small mileag 

For those still in a position to use cars for business ¢ 
professional purposes, the consistent reliability of Rolls-Royce an 
Bentley should especially appeal, at a time when most spare pat 
are difficult to obtain. 


Back BARCLAY L:. 


12-13 ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W j 
‘Telephone: MAYfair 7444 (20 Lines) 


— 











THE BEST PRESENT FOR YOUR FRIENDS AT HOME AND ABROAD IS A SUBSCRIPTION TO COUNTRY LIF 


Send us a Cheque for 75/10 (for one year) or 37/11 (for six months) and we will do the rest in your name 





